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EARLY MORNING HIKER’S COMMENTS AIRED LIVE 


APRIL, 1958 Radio-television local news broadcasting has advantage 
of personalization and immediacy. Story on page 12. 








YW Che Columbus Atspatch 


SELLS SPACE THROUGH 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 





“Provides news people want,” = says Mel E. Tharp 


We at the Columbus Dispatch have long admired, read and believed in 
The Wall Street Journal. We think other business people do the same. 

We further believe The Wall Street Journal has done much to popularize 
business news to the average person as well as to the corporation president. 
The growth of The Wall Street Journal is proof enough it is providing the 
news about business that people want. 

For the reasons stated above we at the Columbus Dispatch are carrying a 
consistent campaign in The Wall Street Journal for a second consecutive year. 





Mel E. Tharp 
Advertising Director 
The Columbus Dispatch 


“Sales messages seen...read...acted upon,” 


says Ralph G. Hemming 


The Wall Street Journal, edited crisp and fresh every morning with 
pertinent up-to-the-minute business news appeals to every alert business 





executive. 
In these favorable surroundings we’re certain our sales messages are Ralph G. Hemming 
seen, read and acted upon. Manager 


General Advertising Dept. 
The Columbus Dispatch 


The Wall Street Journal is a medium’s medium. Every business day 
it gets to the attention of those who authorize or influence decisions 
that affect advertising. They choose markets, okay appropriations, 
give the green light for tests. They choose plant sites, ride herd on 
community relations. And these busy men have a standing appoint- 
ment with The Wall Street Journal—every business day! 
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Bylines in 


xf the cover picture Citizen Harry 
Truman walks and talks with news- 
men early one morning recently while 
visiting his family in New York City. 
The former President said that of all 
his many early morning constitution- 
als with reporters, this was the first 
time he was covered with a walkie tal 
kie, which was feeding his comments 
directly on the air 


GOOD example of how elec- 
A tronic journalism can go after 
local news and the 

full of life is presented in 
“ ‘Emptiness’ in Local Coverage Filled 
by Alert, Intense Radio-TV Reporting” 
(page 12) 


give it to 
public 


This story, an account of how Gabri- 
el Pressman has promoted local radio- 
television news coverage in the New 
York City area, is told by Edward 
Hymoff, who had another top article 
in THe Quitt for December 1957 

Hymoff was a free lance war corre 
spondent in Korea in 1951 for a string 
of publications, before he joined the 
International News Service. Then he 
worked for the National Broadcasting 
Company. He went to Algeria in 1956, 
and last summer he was in Europe to 
cover the Sixth Fleet. Hymoff is a 1949 
graduate of the Boston University 
School of Public Relations and Com- 
munications. In 1951 he received the 
M.A. Degree from the Columbia Uni 
versity Russian Institute 


HARLES T. DUNCAN, dean of the 
School of Journalism at the Uni 
versity of Oregon, sheds some light in 
his article in rebuttal, “Unlike Med 


icine and Law, Education for Jour 
nalism Not Required, But Sound” 
(page 8) 

Duncan, Minnesota-born in 1914, 


A.B 


from 


holds the and M.A. degrees in 
journalism the University of 
Minnesota. He has been reporter, ad 
vertising manager, and editor of sev 
eral Minnesota and he 
has had occasional short-term assign 
ments on other newspapers in Min 
nesota and Oregon and with the As 
sociated Press in Nevada. He has been 
on the journalism faculties at the Uni- 
versity of Nevada, University of Ne 
braska, and the University of Min 
nesota before moving to the Univer 
sity of Oregon in 1950. He was named 
journalism dean there two years ago. 

In World War II Duncan was a 
Navy photographic officer in Wash- 
ington, D. C. and in the South Pacific. 
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newspapers, 


Ohis Issue 





Look for It Next Month 


The Making of a New Magazine 
By H. B. Teeter 


Washington Press Corps Pressures 


By James A. Reynolds 


Training Newspaper Executives 


By Joseph N. Freudenberger 








He has published articles in profes- 
sional and trade journals, is co-author 
of the book, “The American Lawyer,” 
and holds active membership in sev- 
eral journalism and education profes- 
sional organizations. He is married 
and has three children. 


VON WILSON’S article, “Subur- 
ban Community Newspapers Must 
Be Superior to Win Reader Support” 

(page 9), is based 
_on research done 
for a book. Wil- 
son, after eight 
een years of edit- 
ing and manag- 
ing community 
newspapers in 
rural areas, now 
describes himself 
as a country boy 
trying to find out 
how they do it in 
the city. 

A journalism 
graduate in 1938 
at the University 
of Idaho, where he edited the cam- 
pus semi-weekly newspaper, Wilson 
promptly moved into small town news 
papering, at the same time contribut- 
ing to Washington and Montana dai- 
lies. Two years ago, following four 
years service as an infantry officer, 
six years as managing editor of the 
Cut Bank, Montana, Pioneer Press, 
and a few years of free lancing, Wil- 
son joined the staff of the Department 
of Journalism at Lincoln University 
in Jefferson City, Missouri. He also 
commutes to the University of Mis- 
souri at nearby Columbia, where he is 
a candidate for the M.A. Degree, 
stressing suburban community leader- 
ship in his study program. 


AVON WILSON 


3 


OSEPH PARRISH of the Chicago 

Tribune, who drew the cartoon for 
the editorial page especially for THe 
QuILL, taught himself to draw. 

After deciding in high school that 
he wanted to 
be a cartoonist, 
Parrish set about 
achieving his 
goal by the most 
direct route— 
drawing car- 
toons. Through 
observation, hard 
work, and _in- 
nate talent he 
learned, and at 
age twenty be- 
came a staff car- 
toonist for the 
Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, Banner. 
He joined the Nashville Tennessean 
staff four years later, in 1929, then 
in 1936 moved to the Chicago Trib- 
une. There, under the tutelage of 
Carey Orr, chief editorial cartoonist, 
he established his distinctive cartoon- 
ing style. 





JOSEPH PARRISH 


Parrish was born in Summertown, 
Tennessee September 15, 1905 and 
was reared in Dickson, Tennessee. He 
is married and has a son and a daugh- 
ter. The Parrish home is in Winnetka, 
Illinois. 


HE Fine Arts Editor of The Cedar 

Rapids, Iowa, Gazette, Donald D. 
Key, calls attention to what he be- 
lieves is one aspect of news coverage 
which needs attention, in “Needed: 
Better Art and Music Critics, and 
More Space for Their Reviews” (page 
11). 

Key is thirty-five, a native Iowan, 
and was a music major at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa before entering the Army 
in 1942. His three and one-half years 
of military service included playing in 
the GI Symphony Orchestra in Europe. 
Honorably discharged in 1946, he 
played first French horn with the 
Houston Symphony Orchestra, then 
was assistant first hornist with the 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra be- 
fore entering the School of Journalism 
at the University of Iowa, receiving 
his B.A. Degree in 1950. While on 
campus he gained experience as re- 
porter, editorial writer, photo editor, 
music editor and columnist with The 
Daily Iowan. 

After graduation Key joined the 
Gazette staff. He is assistant to the 
editor, editorial writer and arts editor. 
His weekly column, “The Arts in East- 
ern Iowa,” is a regular feature in the 
Gazette. 



















































































































































































































































































HEN Arthur S. Harris Jr. wrote 

“Newsman With a Frayed Press 
Card Spoofs ‘Slick’ TV News Confer- 
ence” (page 20) 
he was a radio- 
TV news direc- 
tor, but since has 
become a 
representative 
for television sta- 
tion WRGB in 
Schenectady, 
New York. 

A successful 
free lance writ- 
er, Harris’ back- 
ground includes 
graduation at 
Harvard Univer- 
sity, and eight 
years of English teaching in college 
and a preparatory school. He holds a 
Master’s Degree in English. His home 
is in Delmar, New York. 


sales 


A. S. HARRIS JR. 


ILLIAM B. GRAY has done a 
lot of traveling since he was 
graduated from the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism in 
1947. From 1949 to 1951 he was editor 
and co-owner of the McDuffie Prog- 
ress in Thomson, Ga. He also served 
for a time as assistant manager of 
the Georgia Press Association. Dur- 
ing his military service he was a 
Sergeant First Class and was stationed 
in Japan, where he gathered the 
material for “Japanese Reporter’s 
Lot Is as Good as the Next Man’s, 
But Still Tough” (page 17). 
After his discharge from military 
service he took a trip with his wife 
the rest of the way around the world 


From Qui 


WAGES AND DEDICATION 


To the Quill: 

The charge that the press is selling 
itself short by refusing to pay a living 
wage to promising reporters cannot be 
fought, although David H. Brown of 
the Columbus, Ohio, Citizen tries, with 
platitudes about “dedication.” 

It has been this writer’s experience 
as a reporter, desk man, and now as a 
public information man, that those 
who cry “dedication” loudest general- 
ly are those who are best fed, clad, 
and automotively equipped. Do these 
dedicated employers seriously quarrel 
with the fledgling reporter’s conten- 
tion that his primary allegiance should 
be to his family—a family which in 
this postwar generation probably in- 


before going to Topeka, Kan., as 
assistant to the general manager of 
the Kansas Press Association. Last 
summer he took over as news editor 
of the Mitchell County Press-News in 
Osage, Iowa. 


L OSTROW diagnoses and pre 

scribes for the press in “Sick 
Newspapers Can’t Be Saved by “Tem- 
porary Relief’ Measures” (page 18). 
Blaming bad editorial and business 
management, he recommends 
cures, 

Ostrow, a native of New York, has 
been on the staff of the Cleveland 
Press the past seven years, with time 
out for a brief fling as editor and pub- 
lisher of a country weekly at Napa, 
California. His Navy service in World 
War II included action in the Pacific, 
Atlantic and Mediterranean. 

He has worked on the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, New York Post, Brook- 
lyn Eagle, Philadelphia Inquirer, Ok- 
lahoma News, and San Francisco 
News. 

In San Francisco he won the inter 
national Lasker Award for a cam- 
paign which resulted in a $250,000,000 
program of California mental hospital 
improvement. His attention to the 
same subject brought similar results 
in Ohio. The campaign in California 
was cited in The Nieman Reports as 
an example of “persistent crusading 
that gets results.” A good many other 
journalistic honors have come his way. 

Also in San Francisco, Ostrow 
helped the United Press score a major 
beat on the Alcatraz Prison riot. 

Ostrow is married and has two chil- 
dren. 


l Readers 


cludes one or more infants in need of 
such basics as food, clothing and shel- 
ter? 

After working a_ forty-hour-plus 
week, overtime to finish off a load of 
copy, covering the city council, plan- 
ning commission and sanitary district 
three nights, going to a 3 a.m. fire 
and an 11 p.m. auto fatality, the fledg 
ling reporter deserves an occasional 
glimpse of those for whom he toils. 

The settled, responsible young news- 
man can not make ends meet today 
for $60 a week. This inevitably leads 
the young college graduate, with a 
few years experience on at least two 
dailies, to take his talents elsewhere, 
probably to take the first $100 public- 
ity or house organ offer. 

The press then gets the leftovers, 


some 


debris that includes anachronistic 
drifters from the “Front Page” era, 
“C” students instead of “A” students 
mingled with a few white-haired old 
men with green eyeshades who wield 
the blue pencil roughshod over fresh 
leads. The man who can make do with 
$60 a week won't take a newspaper 
career too seriously. 

But the real problem isn’t getting 
young men fresh out of college. Im 
bued with J-School ideals, the new 
grad is conditioned to living with def 
icit financing to get “experience.” But 
in a few years he feels he’s learned 
what this 5,000 circulation environ 
ment has to offer. Although he’s man 
aged to scrape another $15 a week out 
of the publisher, he'll be bored enough, 
and in debt enough, to try to crack the 
journalistic major leagues. 

It’s here, at the metros, that he finds 
closed doors. These dailies hire twen 
ty-year vets, or bring up their own 
people from $40-a-week copy boys, or 
import the occasional brilliant young 
man who met the publisher’s nephew 
in a Unable to escape the 
journalistic bush leagues, the young 
reporter looks elsewhere. 

Mr. Brown, the people you're losing 
in droves are the people who want 
a career more than a job. But, Mr 
Brown, they're not the people who'll 
be happy never earning more than $75 
weekly because their ideals tell them 
journalism is a profession, equal in 
stature to medicine, engineering and 
the law. If newspapers let them go, 
they’re condemning themselves to a 
mediocrity from which they may not 
soon recover. 

And, sir, a mimeographed reply to 
a mimeographed prospectus, is cheap 
public relations. 

Frep G. HERMAN 
Oakland, California 


tavern. 
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THE TRADING STAMP: 





Over half of the non-stamp 


supermarkets have lowered 


Jood prices because of the 





trading stamps competitive pressure 


Consumers have benefited from trading stamps in both stamp 


and non-stamp stores. When a leading research organization recently made 


a national survey among the managers of 54] supermarkets that do not give 
stamps, they found that more than half of them (51.5%) had reduced prices 


to compete with stamps. 


At the same time, supermarkets that give 
stamps have remained competitive within nor- 
mal price ranges. With increased volume paying 
for the cost of stamps in most instances, stamp 
stores have been able to maintain prices, or 
even lower them. According to studies by mar- 
keting experts connected with universities, 
there is no evidence that stamp stores, as a class, 
charge higher prices than non-stamp stores. 
Thus, the trading stamp can be counted 


among the anti-inflationary forces operating on 






This message is one of a series presented for your information by 


food prices. At a time like the present, when 
there is upward pressure on the prices of every- 
thing, it seems we need more and more com- 
petitive forces, like trading stamps, in the 
marketplace. 


* * * 


REFERENCES: “Status of Trading Stamps in Food and 
Drug Stores.” Selling Research, Inc., New York, 1957. 

“Competition and Trading Stamps in Retailing.” Dr. 
Eugene R. Beem, School of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of California. 


THE SPERRY AND HUTCHINSON COMPANY, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 


S&H pioneered 62 years ago in the movement to give trading stamps to consumers as a discount for paying cash, 
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S&H GREEN STAMPS are currently being saved by millions of consumers. 



















ee i wile ea tee BOUL 


New toys that play for keeps—because of oil 





Why do some toys last longer nowadays? Certainly children haven't changed. What has changed 
is the material many toys are made of —a plastic that’s tougher, more flexible and color-fixed 

because the color is part of the plastic. Esso Research developed from oil 

an essential material from which this new plastic is made. In products for 


your children, and your car, ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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The Voice of Thunder 


IX years and a good many thousand words ago, the 

charge of unfairness was hurled at the press as an 

aftermath of the 1952 campaign. The argument has 
never been resolved, but it lost much of its force in 1956 
when the performance of the press was commended from 
both sides of the political fence. Whether the furor of four 
years before influenced the record in 1956 is still being 
debated, although the argument now is retrospective 
rather than heated. 

Another election year is at hand. Joseph Parrish’s 
cartoon points up another consideration which is, perhaps, 
more pertinent in this year’s national campaign. What is, 
or should be, the role of the editorial writer in a political 
campaign? Is his function primarily to persuade the vot- 
ers to vote as he urges? Or should his responsibility be 
to stick to the more difficult task of prodding the elec 
torate into a little cerebral exercise on its own? 

These quesions may be academic. American voters have 
frequently demonstrated an impressive independence, as 
attested by the results in 1936 and 1948. There were some 
critics in 1936 who suggested that the electorate’s disre- 
gard of editorial opinion indicated that the editorial page 
was dead and did not know it. Those harsh critics have 
long been silenced and it can be said today that more per- 
sons read editorials than ever before. The difference 
now is that they seek understanding and interpretation 
instead of predigested advice. 


T this writing it is clear that there are issues in this 

campaign which require understanding and interpre 
tation. Space satellites, the relapse in our economy, the 
farm problem, shortcomings in our educational system, 
and our policies and prestige abroad are among the knot 
ty issues upon which an intelligent vote depends next 
November. The very fact that the editorial writers them- 
selves do not seem to be able to agree on how to solve 
these problems emphasizes the need for more study and 
thought than they have received thus far. 

I have never been persuaded that the test of a news- 
paper’s influence is the number of votes it can swing to 
its side in an election. Nor do I believe that it is the basic 
function of the editorial writer to make up the reader's 
mind for him. Assuming that the newspaper's stand is 
always the right one—and this is a dangerous assumption 
as long as human nature remains as it is—it does not 
necessarily follow that the successful functioning of a 
democracy depends upon persuading the voters to accept 
the newspaper's advice 














< e 
Drawn for Tue Quiz by Joseph Parrish, Chicago Tribune 
“Canst Thou Thunder With a Voice Like Him?” 


HE newspaper's advice may be sound, and for the most 

part it is sincere. I am convinced that the great major- 
ity of the editorial writers of this country write from 
conviction rather than expediency. I know of instances 
where an editorial writer has sat out a campaign in pref- 
erence to supporting a stand he did not believe was cor- 
rect. Only rarely are readers prompted to cancel their 
subscription because they resent a newspaper's political 
position. Today’s readers respect the editorial writer’s 
opinion, even while insisting on the right to reach their 
own conclusions. 

These observations do not mean that the editorial writ- 
er should not seek to influence his readers. He usually 
does not write effectively unless he conveys in his words 
some of the zeal of a proselyter. But the press speaks 
with the voice of thunder when it recognizes that its 
greatest responsibility is to see that the people know and 
understand. 

Cuartes C. CLAYTON 
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Unlike Medicine and Law, 
Education for Journalism 
Not Required, But Sound 


Refuting statements that newspapers are hiring 
only journalism graduates and berating formal 
training for the profession, a dean speaks out 


By CHARLES T. DUNCAN 


HERE are at least two things about 
formal education for journalism in 
the United States that seem to be 
widely overlooked or misunderstood: 

1. Its physical dimensions in terms 
of meeting demand. 

2. Its relationship to other kinds of 
professional education. 

There are other aspects of the sub- 
ject that deserve attention too, but 
these two are the only ones of concern 
here. 

To take them in order, we open up 
the first item by referring to an aston- 
ishing statement recently made by 
Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution. In a letter to the Atlan- 
tic Monthly (February 1958) McGill 
says, “One of the most disturbing 
things to me .. . is that today it is al- 
most impossible for a person to get a 
job on a newspaper unless he or she 
has been graduated from a school of 
journalism.” 

McGill thinks that’s bad. Much as I 
disagree with his opinion—and would 
like to argue the matter here—the ar- 
gument is irrelevant for the simple 
reason that his belief is not founded in 
fact. Let’s consider some figures. 


LTHOUGH it’s impossible to learn 

precisely how many journalism 
students there are in the colleges and 
universities of the nation, or even how 
many majors are graduated each year, 
one can get a gretty good estimate 
from figures compiled annually by the 
Journalism Quarterly. Ninety-nine 
departments, about 92 
per cent of all institutions offering a 
major or degree in journalism, report- 
ed a total of 11,491 majors enrolled in 
the fall of 1957. This seems like a lot, 
but wait. 

Eighty-five of the same schools and 
departments, including all the larger 
ones, reported a total of 2,271 gradu- 
ates in 1957--men and women, bache- 
lor’s and advanced degrees. To make a 


schools and 


very generous allowance for the four- 
teen institutions not represented in 
the report, let’s make this number 
2,500. Still seem like a lot? Wait again. 

Of the 2,271, men numbered 1,563, 
women 208. Of the men, 244 went di- 
rectly into the armed services, leaving 
1,319. Of the 208 women, it’s safe to 
say that perhaps half of them got mar- 
ried or for other reasons did not seek 
immediate employment. Now we're 
down to roughly 1,400 to 1,500 people 
as the available 1957 “crop” of jour- 
nalism graduates in the United States. 


S to how many are aiming at 

newspaper editorial careers, how 
many are going into advertising, into 
broadcasting, into public relations, 
etc., again we have no exact figures. 
We do know that not all of them—by 
a long shot—are heading for the news- 
papers. But even if they were, how 
close would they come to meeting the 
needs of the newspapers—daily and 
weekly—of America? 

There are more than 1,780 dailies 
and, roughly, 9,000 to 10,000 weeklies 
in the country. Would it not be ridic- 
ulously conservative to say that at 
least 3,000 of the total number of news- 
papers hire one new person (addi- 
tion or replacement) on the editorial 
side each year? Three thousand edi- 
torial positions open on the newspa- 
pers of this country, and 1,500 jour- 
nalism majors to fill them! And that, 
remember, is assuming—merely for 
illustration—that all 1,500 are point 
ing toward newspaper editorial work, 
which is not the case. 


OW can it possibly be —ap- 
provingly or disapprovingly—that 
newspapers will hire only journalism 
graduates? There just aren’t enough 
warm bodies to go around! 
Moving now to the next point— 
comparison with other professional 
training—we’'re all familiar with the 


said 


widespread tendency among critics of 
journalism schools to compare them, 
always unfavorably, with the “old 
line” professional schools of law and 
medicine. (For some reason, theologi- 
cal seminaries are seldom brought 
into the discussion, much less dental, 
engineering or business administra- 
tion schools. Could it be that the 
critics know too little about the first 
to comment and too much about the 
others to make comparison useful to 
their case?) 


AW, medicine and journalism are 

three quite different things. With 
respect to educational preparation for 
the three, the first two have—in a 
broad sense—a good deal in common 
but little in common with journalism. 
The evidence on this point is too 
familiar to QuILt readers to bear re- 
peating, but it is surprising how often 
the law schools and medical schools 
are held up as paragons. 

I don’t intend to add further con- 
fusion to the old argument about pro- 
fessionalism in our field, but I will 
say that with respect to ethics, dedi 
cation to the public good and to the 
ideal of "service above material gain,” 
the good journalist will hold his own 
against the good lawyer or the good 
doctor any day. The incompetents and 
the scoundrels in all three fields are a 
stand-off too. 

There’s only one way to become a 
doctor these days. You go to a medi- 
cal school and study medicine. If you 
want to be a lawyer, you go to a law 

(Turn to page 16) 


Dean Charles T. Duncan of the 
School of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon points out how jour- 
nalism differs from professions of med- 
icine and law. 
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Suburban Community Newspapers Must 
Be Superior to Win Reader Support 


This new kind of country-city journalism demands a worthy 
product and service to enjoy small town kind of personal 


dwellers in the United States will 
number more than 83,000,000 by 
1975. 

Uprooting millions of urban people 
and setting them down in a strange, 
surrounding at the 
fringe of a city creates a challenge, 
duty and opportunity for the commu- 
nity press. Migrations into a suburban 
community may include several hun- 
dred families at a time, as residential 
projects are completed. 

These people are sorely in need of 
communication to make new social 
and economic adjustments, and mer- 
chants are eager for an advertising 
medium that will reach them effec- 
tively. 

While the core cities of metropoli- 
tan areas increased in population by 
13 per cent during the 1940's, the sub- 
urbs increased by 34.7 per cent. Near- 
ly one-half of the population increase 
in the United States took place in the 
suburbs of the 170 metropolitan areas. 

The increase in circulation of down- 
town dailies has failed to keep pace 
with population growth even in the 
core cities; and the figures for subur- 
ban dailies’ circulation do not account 
for the people they fail to reach. 

Many a would-be gold miner has 
rushed to these bonanza fields lately, 
some to their shirts in a “me 
first’ surrounding that could be as 
inhospitable as the Klondike. At the 
University of Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism last summer I decided to ask 
approximately fifty editors and pub 
lishers in the suburbs of St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Denver and Salt Lake 
City what they were doing to beat the 
risks 


|" has been estimated that suburban 


excitingly new 


lose 


O get more straight-from-the-shoul 
der answers I asked only one ques 
tion: “Have you developed some ideas 
as to how the paid circulation subur 
ban maintain its cir 
culation and revenues in the face of 
competition by the and 
throw-away sheets?” 

One out of every four publishers re 


newspaper can 


shoppers 
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reader-editor relationship and outdo the throw-away sheets 


By AVON WILSON 


sponded with useful ideas and infor- 
mation. 

Edwin A. Bemis, publisher of the 
Littleton (Colo.) Independent, calls 
for a newspaper “so good that people 
want it regardless of the clutter 
thrown on the lawn.” 

Paul M. Gould, editor-manager of 
the Lee’s Summit (Mo.) Journal, 
makes the emphasis on news coverage 
even stronger—and he has had his 
bout with the shoppers and won. 


EE’S SUMMIT is at the fringe of 

Kansas City’s suburban residential 
development. It has been touched by 
it but not yet engulfed. Its neat, com- 
pact business district appears inviting 
and thriving, but the buildings bear 
no modern flourishes of wealth. It 
carries the impression of having been 
spruced up quickly to meet some un- 
expected customers. 

Weather-beaten little wooden signs 
along the highway tell of a 1950 pop- 
ulation of 2,554, a figure made obvi- 
ously obsolete by broad areas of new 
housing. The countryside to the west, 
south and north is a checkerboard of 
housing developments with their shop- 


ping centers, alternating with patches 
of open fields. The present unofficial 
figure of 5,000 population appears to 
be still far short. 


ITH rare exceptions, families 

moved in a few at a time, so that 
no attempt was made at mass cover- 
age. Gould has his news correspond- 
ents include the new areas as they de- 
veloped. An exception was a forty- 
four unit rental development. When 
twelve families moved in almost at 
the same time, he ran a sketch on 
each family. 

With the new people and the new 
shopping centers came his bout with 
the shopper. The policy that won for 
him is characterized in this statement: 

“We go on the theory that if we 
concentrate on the news part of the 
paper, subscribers will demand it. And 
if we have readership, we have a 
vehicle that is in demand as an ad- 
vertising medium. A good live 
newspaper is mighty tough competi- 
tion for a shopper or throw-away.” 

The shopper opened in July and 
folded two weeks before Christmas. 

Ten miles to the northwest a tough- 


Editor Ken Clayton, second from left, of the Raytown News serves as 
moderator of an adult forum discussion of suburban civic problems. Panelists 
include the superintendent of schools, the executive assistant of the public 
utilities company which serves the community, and the president of a 


homeowners organization. 
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er fight with a shopper is now going on. 
Raytown, once a tiny, pleasant coun- 
try village, has been swallowed up in 
the outflowing of Kansas City’s resi- 
dential development. There a shop- 
ping guide had a five-year start before 
the newspaper organized forces to 
cope with it. 

Ken Clayton came to Raytown in 
1955 with good preparation for the 
fight. He had been a copy editor, re- 
porter, rewrite man and feature editor 
for the Des Moines Register and the 
Chicago Tribune, and then for eight 
years headed up the public relations 
staff of that Chicago daily. He had 
studied the suburban market and 
worked in close association with the 
metropolitan newspaper’s coverage of 
local news. 

“We were trying to block out the 
suburbs in areas of 200,000 people for 
local coverage,” he points out, “and 
it didn’t do the job, because a metro- 
politan paper has no sharply defined 
channels for pin-pointed local com- 
munication.” 


E Raytown News had been going 
since 1926, and A. E. (Cap) Garvin 
had been with it since 1931, serving 
up country style journalism. Raytown 
was an unincorporated village of 850 
in 1950 when the people started pour- 
ing into the developments and the 
shopper came. By 1955 it was an or- 
ganized community of 12,000. Garvin, 
to whom the old timers look to hold 
on to whatever can be kept of the sta- 
tus quo, wanted help to bring together 
community support. 

Clayton, who is as personable as the 
freckle faced boy next door, set out in 
1955 to make newcomers feel that 
Raytown was home. He did it by re- 
porting their activities, their participa- 
tion in school events, social groups 
such as the American Legion, wom- 
en’s clubs and other group interests, 
and situation news that could catch al- 
most anyone at any time. 

Clayton’s news, editorial and pro- 
motion approach is designed to bring 
the newcomers quickly into the activ- 
ities of the community. The Raytown 
News doesn’t avoid issues. It discusses 
them frankly. Clayton and Garvin 
have their desks within swivel-chair 
scooting distance of each other, and 
when they’ve agreed on an approach 
to a controversial subject, it usually 
has a good chance of smooth sailing. 


E News won a fistful of awards in 
1956 for news coverage, editorials 
and typography, but Clayton is quick 
to clarify that the awards were but 
incidental to the real objective. He is 
convinced that suburban people, with 
their uptown tastes, will give strong 
support tec a community newspaper 





only if it is attractive, readable, pro- 
gressive and generally excellent. 

Clayton believes it has been proved 
in Raytown that the suburban com- 
munity weekly can achieve that close 
tie between editor and reader that is 
claimed for the rural weekly. There’s 
a disposition in Raytown for leaders 
of clubs, factions and special interests 
of all kinds to drop in at the News 
office to discuss problems and plans 
with members of the staff. 


top it off, the Chamber of Com- 
merce revised its by-laws to make 
Editor Clayton president, and the 
community rallied behind him in pro- 
motion of plans for a sewer system. In 
June the voters endorsed, 1,841 to 904 
a $3,272,000 bond issue. 

Clayton likes to cite one definite, 
ever-present advantage over the shop- 
per: “We get talked about.” 

On the northern fringe of St. Louis, 
where the Missouri River loops north- 
ward and then turns south to join the 
Mississippi, the town of Florissant 
sprawls in the middle of a checker- 
board of housing projects with their 
shopping centers and blocks of open 
farm land. 

Here Henry C. Evans, also trained 
on metropolitan papers, has dealt skil- 
fully with a burgeoning population. 
His methods have been much like 
those of Clayton—with some differ- 
ences worthy of noting. Evans was at 
one time a feature editor for the Kan- 
sas City Star and Times, handling sev- 
eral special pages, one on boating and 
waterways, and he has been a printer 
for both the Globe-Democrat and the 
Post-Dispatch in St. Louis. He was still 
employed by the Globe-Democrat in 
1950 when he founded the Florissant 
Valley Reporter. The town already had 
grown from 1,200 in 1940 to 3,737 in 
1950. In 1957 estimates based on con- 
nections for utilities put the popula- 
tion at about 23,000. 


ENRY EVANS brought consider- 

able printing savvy with him. His 
story illustrates how a community 
will reward a publisher for keeping 
his plant and equipment abreast of 
rapidly growing needs as population 
rushes in. He held on to his printing 
job with the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat initially and got out the little 
weekly as a sideline and community 
project. Mrs. Evans helped with news 
and management. 

Total capital was an old 12 by 18 
job press plus a rack of furniture and 
half a dozen fonts of handset display 
type. For the first issue in 1950, Mr. 
Evans set the ads in his own plant, 
but he dispatched the news copy to 
a commercial plant in St. Louis for the 
typesetting work—three galleys. The 





product was an eight-page issue print- 
ed two-up on the jobber, four 12-inch 
columns to the page. 

Evans knew his equipment was in- 
adequate, and by the following year 
was printing a tabloid on a pony 
Campbell. He had been in operation 
two years before he installed a Lino- 
type machine and hired an operator. 
Evans was a floorman. 

In the summer of 1954 Evans put 
aside the tabloid format to adopt a 
seven column, 19 inch format, using a 
Campbell flatbed. He had hired an ad- 
vertising man by then. With this setup 
he weathered the inrush of hundreds 
of new families in 1955 and 1956. In 
the fall of 1956 Florissant’s bank 
moved to quarters designed for the 
drive-in business, and the pent-up 
crew of the Reporter rushed into the 
vacancy. By then there were six men 
in the back shop, and a bookkeeper 
had been added, making five in the 
front office, including the publisher. 


Y June of 1957 Evans became 

aware of a new bottle neck. With 
that old flatbed press and his current 
schedules, he couldn’t handle more 
than twenty pages an issue, and busi- 
ness was constantly hitting that limit. 
It would stop coming if he didn’t ac- 
commodate it. Not ready to buy a new 
press, he contracted with a firm which 
publishes market report papers in St. 
Louis to cast stereos of Reporter forms 
and run them off (now eight column 
standard format) on a rotary press. 

Evans’ next scheduled improvement 
was to be the installation of his own 
rotary press, knocking a wall out of 
the new building to add more space, 
because the plant was jammed already 
with such items as two Linotypes, a 
Ludlow, job presses, a Fairchild Scan- 
agraver and a six column casting unit. 

Evans is an average sort of person, 
with the flattering techniques of a 
good listener. He inspires confidence 
and assumes personal leadership in 
community activities. He is a past 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, holds office in the Lions Club 
and is always “in politics up to here” 
(indicating a level just below the 
eyes). 

Evans is officially independent and 
personally independent-Democratic. 
He will not run for political office him- 
self, however, being determined to 
keep his paper free to criticize even 
his own candidates. 


OST suburban publishers with 

strong circulation building pro- 

grams have perfected systems by 

which they are promptly notified of 

every new resident in the community. 

It may be a special greeting agency, 
(Turn to page 16) 
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Needed: Better Music and 
Art Critics, More 
Space for Their Reviews 


Growing demand seen for fine arts reporters 
and understanding newspaper editors to keep 
pace with this nation’s cultural awakening 


By DONALD D. KEY 


MERICA is awakening to the arts. 

That may seem a slightly pre- 

sumptious statement. But there 
is much factual material to bear it 
out: 

1. Thousands of weekend painters 
whose works may not be great but 
whose interest grows by leaps and 
bounds and whose enthusiasm is con- 
tagious to associates. 

2. More than 1,000 community or- 
chestras in the United States and the 
annual classical music receipts which 
now exceed those of baseball. 

3. Swiftly paced popularity of bal- 
let, due in large extent to dance on 
television. 

All of this may seem academic. It 
is reiterated only as a basis for these 
questions: Are newspapers responsive 
to this awakening? Are they record- 
ing it, cognizant of its inherent re- 
sponsibilities and—on the circulation 
side—taking advantage of its possi- 
bilities? 

An answer to these questions may 
require an extensive survey. But this 
would be difficult, for in the field of 
art coverage quantity does not com- 
pensate for quality. 

Some newspapers are meeting the 
challenge by devoting more feature 
space to the arts, generally in Sunday 
editions. A good example is the Mil- 
waukee Journal which not long ago 
began devoting a full page on art in 
addition to a full page on music each 
week, frequently with color illustra- 
tions 


UT conceding the increase of space 

allotment even without a survey, 
there is good indication that most 
newspapers outside of big metropoli- 
tan centers can and should be doing 
better by the arts, particularly in the 
quality of copy. 

The copy most important to editors 
and to artists is not feature material 
but good critical comment. Therein is 
the most challenging responsibility of 
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newspapers to America’s growing cul- 
ture. 

A review that is worth the cost of 
printing must be more than a report 
of how many people attended an 
event, accompanied by a list of the 
works performed or shown. To meet 
qualifications used by editors in judg- 
ing other kinds of copy it should: 

1. Be an accurate description of 
what happened 

2. Stand up as a lasting record of 
an event 

3. Be of value to those who did not 
witness it as well as those who did 

4. Evaluate the event in all its as- 
pects, including its contributions or 
its shortcomings. 


| ~oy may seem like a big order. 
But it is no bigger than what we are 
now asking from reporters in other 
fields. It can be attained with no more 
difficulty than newspapers met in ac- 
quiring competent reporting of eco- 
nomics and science, and possibly in 
the same manner. 

This does not mean that we can 
take an interested reporter, send him 
to some classes on music, painting, or 
some other art and make him a 
qualified critic in a few months. His 
training may take years and he may 
never attain the extensive knowledge 
of his subject that leading metropolitan 
critics must have today. 

But in the process of learning, he 
can supply all except the last of the 
four points above and should, as he 
progresses, be able to provide more 
significant evaluation. 

There is an alternative for editors 
who want to achieve critical fine arts 
coverage in the shortest possible time. 
They can do as many others have 
done: hire a musician, an artist, or 
someone with experience in the thea- 
ter to write for their papers. But there 
are as many pitfalls in this procedure 
as there are in training a reporter to 
cover the arts. 


ll 





4 i. 


Donald D. Key believes culture as 
well as science needs better coverage 
by the press. 


In the first place, it usually is dif- 
ficult to find an artist who can express 
himself well in words. Secondly, if 
such a person can be found, he fre- 
quently is so steeped in the fine points 
of his field that his copy is far too 
technical for the average newspaper 
reader. Also, it frequently is so biased 
to some school of thought within the 
field that the newspaper sacrifices 
the first three points to attain the 
last. 

There are pitfalls in training a re- 
porter. Consider, for instance, the case 
of an eminent musician who presented 
a violin recital at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
some time ago. 

The first half of his program was 
very bad. There were slips, slides, in- 
accuracies. A large number of listen- 
ers left at intermission. 

They missed the program. The ar- 
tist’s playing progressed tremendous- 
ly, and he finished by performing the 
Bach “Chaconne” for violin alone 


beautifully. 


NOVICE who did not know this 

great musician’s hands were crip- 
pled with arthritis and did not re- 
spond well until freed by activity 
might have left at intermission and re- 
ported a recital so bad people could 
not stay. What a grave injustice this 
would have been to the artist! And 
how bad the newspaper would have 
looked to those who knew! 

But this pitfall, and others, can be 
avoided with sufficient sincerity, con- 
cern for the subject, and humility. As 
a matter of fact, there are more than 
a few working fine arts critics who 


(Turn to page 14) 
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Emptiness’ in Local Coverage Filled 
By Alert, Intense Radio-TV Reporting 


Gabe Pressman, ‘a reporter wired for sound,’ helps show 
New York how aggressive, on-the-spot, when-it-happens 
local news can be gathered and aired most effectively 


vorite local byline is not in print. 

Rather, it’s a personal signoff by 
one of the city’s top reporters. His 
dateline is anywhere. 

One man who has done much to 
bring news as it happens to the metro- 
politan New York area is a phenom- 
enon of the electronic age, or, as he 
describes himself, “a reporter wired 
for sound.” 


ie and around New York City a fa- 


“This is Gabe Pressman at... ,” has 
helped awaken New Yorkers to the 
fact that their sprawling metropolis is 
a vital, live city whose sounds, moods 
and events are brought right into their 
bedrooms and kitchens in the morning 
when they into their living 
rooms in the evening, and at their 
bedsides before they turn in until to- 
morrow. 

Gabriel was one of the 
earlier local radio-television newsmen 
in the Greater New York City area. 
Other, smaller American cities had 
long been knee deep in radio-televi- 
sion reporting of local events, but in 
New York City, such coverage had 
lagged. 

Three and a half years ago, dark- 
haired, wide-eyed Gabe Pressman 
joined the staff of Station WRCA, 
NBC’s flagship radio and television 
station and New York City outlet, as 
a radio reporter. This job was on a 
more or less experimental basis. 

Six months later Pressman had 
proved his point. Radio reporting was 
essential and he was on the job to 
stay. 


arise, 


Pressman 


E became one of the new kind of 

newsmen, in a city with seven 
dailies and an equal number of tele- 
vision stations. Pressman turned into 
the radio and television reporter who 
actually left studio offices in search of 
news. His phoned-in reports often 
have scooped the wire services. His 
countless news beats have greeted ear- 
ly morning, afternoon and late evening 
listeners. And his fans, numbering in 
the millions, have often wondered how 


By EDWARD HYMOFF 


he seemingly manages to be every- 
where at once. 

Prior to joining WRCA, Pressman’s 
city hall byline was well known to 
World-Telegram and Sun readers. He 
was considered an excellent, accurate 
reporter by his Telly colleagues and 
City Hall officials. But he believed 
there was an emptiness in local news 
reporting which the city’s newspapers 
could not fill. That emptiness was not 
in the pages of the dailies but on the 
local airways. 

Full of infectious nervous energy, 
Pressman had his job cut out for him. 
It meant working round-the-clock and 
sometimes close to a hundred hours a 
week. 

When he entered the electronic 
phase of journalism, Pressman’s inten- 
tions were honorable. “Just as I tried 
to be a good newspaper reporter,” he 
reflects, “I hoped to be a good radio 
and television reporter.” 


UT he never anticipated the tech- 

nical complications of electronic 
journalism. For in addition to getting 
the news and getting it accurately—an 
easy feat for recorders and sound 
cameras—he has to worry about such 
things as having his tape recorder 
turned on, the tape feeding right and 
the volume control not too high or 
low, not to mention being alert and 
working with newsreel camera teams 
which often run into their own prob- 
lems. 

In the course of three and a half 
years with WRCA, Pressman has add- 
ed the title of manager of news at the 
station. He now has his own sponsored 
daily local television news program, 
along with a staff of two other report- 
ers, a “girl Friday” and a bright young 
assistant. 

But as far as the city’s huge work- 
ing press is concerned, “he’s still the 
same old Gabe.” 

“Gabe, get your head out of the 
way!” is the familiar cry of press as- 
sociation and newspaper photogra- 
phers as he charges or squeezes into a 
crowd with his tape recorder in one 


hand and microphone held in the oth- 
er like an attacking musketeer wield- 
ing a sword seeking a vital spot. It’s 
all part of the game, trying to catch the 
history-making words of the politician, 
policeman, crook or poor little old 
lady who just happened to be passing 
by when news broke or a disastrous 
event occurred. 


RMED with the conventional tools 

of the profession—paper and pen- 
cil—he also has to juggle a twenty- 
pound tape recorder, one or two mi- 
crophones, a few feet of cable and a 
couple of spare reels of tape. 

“I’m on my knees so much of the 
day setting up and maneuvering the 
microphone,” he recalled, “I’m think- 
ing of having my suits reinforced or 
getting leather britches.” 

Still on call any hour of the day or 
night, despite a staff to take on some 
of the heavy load, Pressman often- 
times can cover a hundred miles a day 
in the city. During last December's 
subway strike he spent mornings un 
derground covering the story from 
empty tunnels and stations, afternoons 
covering labor negotiations, nights 
waiting out conferences at Transit 
Authority and Transport Workers Un- 
ion headquarters and eating and sleep- 
ing where and when he could. 

In between all of this activity he 
covered highway conditions, caused 
by the strike, from his mobile radio 
unit parked on the grass off one of the 
main arteries leading into the city. 
And he also spent some time airborne 
in a small plane broadcasting traffic 
conditions from the air. 


\NSPAPE recorders get temperamen- 

tal,” Pressman says. “I recorded 
an interview with Mayor Wagner 
about Christmas in New York. When 
the tape was played back in the edit- 
ing room, my heart sank. The tape was 
off-speed. It made His Honor sound as 
though he were falling asleep. I rushed 
back to City Hall with a fresh ma- 
chine and the Mayor, in the Christmas 
spirit, agreed to do it again. 
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“When the Dodgers won the pen- 
nant in 1956, I interviewed 
players in the dressing room. Every- 
thing went fine, but the celebration 
began to get a bit rough when they 
started sloshing champagne at each 
other. The tape was soaked and, nor 
mally, wet tape is worthless. But in 
this case the champagne seemed to 
agree with the tape. If anything, the 
when they the air 
seemed to have a happier ring.” 


several 


voices went on 

One of the biggest potential prob- 
lems for Gabe is covering a story uti- 
lizing a remote pickup 
television 


a live radio or 
from the 
It often 
can prove the most ulcerfying phase 


news spot direct 


scene of the breaking story 


of the business 


er of the hazards of the remote 
pick-up is the fact that there’s 
no second chance to do it over again 
the right way. There’s no editing time, 


no copy desk to make sure an offend 
ing word or sentence is struck out 


BC people still recall with a shud- 
der the survivor of the Andrea 
Doria who, amidst the great confusion 
on the dock, wandered in front of a 
live camera and cried a colorful four- 
letter word. The reporter did the best 
he could under the circumstances. He 
ignored it. 
When a strike breaks 
docks Gabe covers it, 
fingers crossed. 


out on the 
but keeps his 


“We take a chance on getting lan- 
guage a shade too colorful for a family 
audience,” he declared. “But I think 
the spontaneous unrehearsed effect of 
a live remote makes it a chance worth 
taking.” 

Oftentimes during the rush of big 
stories equipment breaks down. When 
that happens, and it has to Gabe, he 
rushes to the nearest telephone and 
calls his information to the newsdesk, 
for early use on the air. 

If one of the disc jockey shows is 
on the air, he phones direct to the 
DeeJay and his call is hooked into the 


Gabe Pressman, a well-known radio-TV byline in the Greater New York 
City area, interviews an assistant fire chief in a live broadcast from the 
WRCA mobile unit. 
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studio on the beep or recording phone. 
Then he reports and answers the Dee- 
Jay’s questions. On other occasions, 
when time permits, he feeds his news 
spot to the recording studios, where it 
is put on a disc for use as soon as con- 
venient. 


URING the 1956 Yankee-Dodger 

World Series Gabe was frustrated 
by bad luck and equipment break- 
downs. 

After the last game of the Series 
Pressman accomplished the unique 
feat of breaking three separate tape 
recorders and wound up in a phone 
booth doing an interview with Bill 
Skowron of the Yankees, a man big 
and broad enough to make Gabe look 
like a midget. 

Pressman’s success as a here-there- 
and-everywhere reporter can be part- 
ly attributed to the fantastic number 
of news sources stored in his memory 
and in several little black notebooks 
that bulge from his pockets. The pri- 
vate unlisted home and office phone 
numbers of city and labor officials are 
at his fingertips. Law enforcement offi- 
cials have taken him into their confi- 
dence. When George Metesky, the 
“Mad Bomber,” was finally captured, 
Pressman had the story first on the air 
along with a brief interview with the 
aged foe of New York City’s gas and 
electric public utility. 


ABE has been described as “the 

kind of man whom people instinc- 
tively trust and talk to quite natural- 
ly.” This gives his interviews an unre- 
hearsed flavor. 

When gambler Frank Costello was 
the target for an unsuccessful assas- 
sin’s bullet, Pressman was on the 
story in no time flat for one of the 
briefest interviews on record. 

“Did you see who shot at you, 
Frank?” Gabe asked the poker-faced 
gambler as he left his hotel building. 

“I didn’t see nothin,’ no one,” Cos- 
tello snorted into Gabe’s probing re- 
cording microphone. 

One of his more unusual interviews 
took place with a man who tried in 
vain to pull a runaway boa constrictor 
from beneath a Bronx supermarket. 
The snake was happy in his new 
home, and had decided to stay for a 
while. 

“T pulled and I pulled,” the man ex- 
plained into the tape recorder’s mike. 
“I pulled so hard I thought his tail 
would come off in my hands.” 

“Why was it so hard to get him 
out?” Gabe asked. 

“He must have been holding on 
to something, you know, curled up 
around something at the other end.” 

“What did you do then?” Gabe 
wanted to know. 
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“IT put my feet against the side of the 
building and I pulled again, but he 
wouldn’t let go. So I gave it up. Let 
him stay there all winter if he likes.” 

Gabe has been everywhere. His 
“local” reports have been received 
from the New York State capital at 
Albany, from New Jersey’s Trenton 
state house, from various flood areas 
in Connecticut and also from the na- 
tional nominating conventions where 
he has covered the fortunes of New 
York delegates. 

When the Italian luxury liner An- 
drea Doria finally went down after 
colliding with the Stockholm, Press- 
man was there. He was part of a press 
pool circling overhead in a Coast 
Guard amphibian when the Doria un- 
expectedly slid beneath the waters off 
Long Island. His vivid description of 
the striken ship’s last moments won 
for WRCA the 1956 Radio-Television 
News Directors Association award for 
the best radio story broadcast in 1956. 


ABE spent fourteen long hours 

covering the Benny Hooper res- 
cue story last summer. Aided by his 
own staff and an NBC network com- 
mentator, WRCA received a second 
national award last year from the 
RTNDA. But as Gabe explains it, it 


was a matter of luck. 





HOW $6 STARTED 
ME ON THE ROAD 
TO $10,000 A YEAR 


By a Wall Street Journal 


Subscriber 
“Not long ago I picked up The Wall 
Street Journal in a railroad club car. 
I was amazed. I expected dull reading. 
Instead I found some of the best ar- 


ticles I ever read. 

“I sent $6 for a trial subscription. For 
the first time in my life I understand 
why some men get ahead while others 
stay behind. The reports in The Journal 
come to me DAILY. I get quick warn- 


ing of any new trend affecting my in- 
come. I get the facts in time to protect 
my interest or make a profit. The Journal 
started me on the road to $10,000 a year.” 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7,000 to 


$20,000 a year. To assure speedy delivery 
to you anywhere in U. S., The Journal 
is printed daily in five cities—New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. 

The Wal! Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. QM-4 

















Worth Quoting 


James S. Pope, executive editor of 
the Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal 
and Times, in testimony before the 
House Government Information sub- 
committee: “The overriding concern, 
in a society based on an informed 
electorate, was the moral rightness 
and the wisdom of hiding from the na- 
tion a document of such reputed con- 
sequence (the Gaither report), omit- 
ting of course any military secrets it 
might contain. ... As a citizen whose 
world is being reshaped I want some 
of the source material that goes into 
the decisions.” 





It was also a matter of enterprise. 
He found a man in this sparsely inhab- 
ited section of Long Island who oper- 
ated a radio-telephone service for a 
few subscribers. Gabe hired the man’s 
equipment for the duration of the 
story and scored a continuous beat 
when the radio-telephone mobile trans- 
mitter fed the latest reports on young 
Benny into the NBC news room in 
Manhattan, two automobile hours 
away from the well in which the lad 
was trapped. No newspaper or radio 
station had this excellent communi- 
cations. Scores of reporters had to 
compete for a handful of phones in 
the area. 

A typical day for Gabe often lasts 
twelve to fifteen hours. When big sto- 
ries break in the metropolitan area his 
entire staff throws itself into the spirit 
of the event, giving up plans and work- 
ing additional hours “just to be first.” 

There’s another facet that makes 
Gabe Pressman unusual among the 
radio-television news fraternity. He’s 
a crusader. If he believes he’s right, 
he'll fight to the bitter end. One con- 
tinuous battle has grabbed the head- 
lines on occasion when Gabe has tried 
to cover city council hearings with 
television cameras. He has been evict- 
ed from the council’s august chamber 
several times while championing the 
right of television to cover council 
hearings the same as his colleagues 
from the city’s dailies. 


FTER Gabe’s first eviction, he ma- 
neuvered the council into public 
hearings on television’s right to cover 
their meetings with cameras; the coun- 
cil said TV coverage would be disrup- 
tive; Gabe and other TV newsmen 
staged a demonstration to prove that 
it wasn’t. The issue as far as Gabe is 
concerned is freedom of the press, a 
subject he will discuss and debate fa- 
natically, on moral grounds alone, and 
secondly, on bitter experience. 


As a Columbia University School of 
Journalism graduate in Europe on a 
Pulitzer Travelling Fellowship, Gabe 
was one of two American correspond- 
ents who covered the trial of Hun- 
garian Cardinal Mindszenty. Gabe 
strung for the New York Times and 
observed first-hand what lack of free- 
dom of the press could do to a nation. 

WRCA’s telephone and recording 
equipped station wagon and Thunder- 
bird have given New York City radio 
reporting a new dimension. 

“Local news broadcasting has suf- 
fered too long from slavish depend- 
ency on wire services,” Gabe says. “It 
has its own tremendous advantage of 
personalization and immediacy. I be- 
lieve it’s the duty of everyone in the 
news broadcasting business to keep 
the public informed.” 


HIS type of direct and highly intense 

news coverage brought forth from 
CBS’ Fred W. Friendly—producer for 
Edward R. Murrow—this comment: 
“What Pressman is doing is one of the 
best things that could happen to radio.” 
From one of NBC’s hard-hitting op- 
position, no greater tribute could be 
acknowledged. 

WRCA roving reporter Gabe Press- 
man has lived by this credo day and 
night for three and a half years. He 
once told querulous newspaper report- 
er that he wasn’t trying to prove he 
was a superman, “but I’m going to 
prove there’s a need in radio and tele- 
vision for on-the-spot coverage.” 


Better Critics— 


(Continued from page 11) 





could benefit from more of that latter 
element. 

The tendency to set oneself up as a 
judge or to be more concerned with 
the byline and the writing under it 
than with a sincere review of an 
event must be allayed. 

Regardless of when he begins writ- 
ing, a fine arts critic faces the same 
processes of maturing as do other writ- 
ers. Much too often he has the addi- 
tional hobbles of indifferent editors 
and highly emotional readers. 

Despite the new and growing Amer- 
ican interest in fine arts, there un- 
doubtedly are many newspapermen 
who ask, “Is it worth the trouble?” 

The answer to that will depend on 
the values of individual communities. 
But it has been shown in projects 
sponsored by the American Sympho- 
ny Orchestra League, art organiza- 
tions, junior leagues, and chambers of 
commerce that cultural activities are 
becoming more vital to civic growth 
and development. 
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What does the Partnership Power Policy mean? 


The Administration’s Partnership Power Policy is in action 


in the Northwest. Its meaning to the U. S. as a whole is 














| rs (power) partnership policy 


behind the Hoover Dam was that 


is not new. ‘The entire concept 


of a partnership between the Fed- 
eral government, which built and 
operates the enormous dam, and 
private and public bodies, which assured sound 


financing through firm contracts to buy power 


The Eisenhower policy is based upon the sim 
ple facts that the Federal government should keep 
out of competition with private business, and 
that it cannot justify spending great sums of tax- 
payers’ money when there is a chance to attract 


private investors’ capital to do the job. 


‘his encouragement to private investors has 
been rewarded by the construction of many pri- 
vate projects throughout the Northwest. ‘There 
are now under construction or under license 
thirteen private power projects, four by public- 
utility districts (PUD), three by the municipali 
ties of Seattle and ‘Tacoma. There are also seven 


lederal projects under construction. 


PRACTICAL RESULT 

I'he estimated production from the private proj 
ects will be 1,870,600 kilowatts; from the public- 
utility districts, 1,900,800; from the Federal 
dams, 1,869,000; from the municipals, 517,000 
The split among the private companies, the 
public-utility districts, and the Federal govern- 
ment is almost even. 


well stated in this reprint of a column by Raymond Moley. 








Reprinted with permission from Newsweek 











But this is not the whole story. 
For the production from some of 
the PUD’s has already in consider- 
able part been contracted for by 
private companies. In fact, the 
PUD’s could hardly get the invest- 
ment essential to such large projects without 
these contracts. Incidentally, these PUD’s share 
none of the fanaticism of the Federal power 
people. As they get into the practical job of 
production, they develop practical ideas. 


The proof is ample here that if the Federal 
government will permit it, there are plenty of 
private and public local agencies able to do the 
job in all except the very large dams already 
under way. 


But despite this construction, much more 
power will be needed in the years immediately 
ahead. One of the projects urgently needed is 
the John Day Dam on the Columbia River, already 
authorized by Congress. ‘Two proposals were 
made for the construction of the power aspects 
of the project—one by the private companies, 
another by a PUD. There would have been 
repayment in power from the dams after 


completion. 


The advocates of public power have consist- 
ently blocked this project. Their attitude toward 
this and other projects is all-Federal-or-nothing. 
Like the British Socialists, they are for fair shares 
of scarcity. 
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Education for 
Journalism 


(Continued from page 8) 


school and study law. With few excep- 
tions, this specialized education pat- 
tern holds true for nearly every line 
of work that is called a profession— 
and for several that are not. 


NE exception is journalism. 

In order to become a newspaper- 
man, an advertising account executive 
or a public relations “counsel,” no one 
must go to a school of journalism, or 
even to college at all. Considering the 
nature of journalism and the differ- 
ences between it and law, medicine 
and other fields, this is as it should be. 

Formal education in and for jour- 
nalism is, and must remain, a matter 
of free choice for the young man or 
woman to make. To change this volun- 
tary quality would be to violate, in 
spirit if not in letter, the First Amend- 
ment. 

However, it is not contrary to the 
First Amendment, spirit or letter, to 
believe in and work for a growing 
acceptance of the idea that future 
journalists should go to college and 
that they should major in journalism. 

Many people will embrace the first 
part of that platform and reject the 
second. Among them, for instance, is 
Louis Lyons, curator of the Nieman 
Foundation at Harvard, who sweeping- 
ly condemned all journalism schools 
in an article, “What the Journalist 
Needs,” in the December, 1957, Atlan- 
tic. (It was to voice resounding ap- 
proval of Lyons’ article that Editor 
McGill wrote his letter.) 


IS is not the place to answer 
Lyons in detail. Suffice it to say that 
be feels—and strongly—that any time 
ir college devoted to journalistic sub- 
jecis is time lost from “liberal educa- 
tion.” I feel—and as strongly—that 
this is not so. 

Neither position can be defended 
100 per cent. If critics like Louis Lyons 
and Ralph McGill would be as willing 
to concede that there is some good in 
journalistic education as journalism 
teachers are ready to admit that it is 
not all good, then critical examination 
could be concentrated on those areas 
most in need of improvement. 

There are several good reasons, in 
my opinion, why the aspiring jour- 
nalist should go to college and major 
in journalism. The value of the col- 
lege education to the journalist is 
presumably self-evident enough to 
stand by itself. The value of concomi- 
tant education in journalistic knowl- 


edge and skills, though less widely ac- 
cepted, seems equally obvious. 

From a purely practical standpoint, 
for the individual student, a well- 
balanced journalism curriculum gives 
him not only an understanding of the 
media and a sense of the journalist’s 
opportunities and responsibilities, but 
a measure of utilitarian know-how that 
equips him for that all-important first 
job. In the best sense, the journalistic 
part of his education provides him 
with the means and the tools for ap- 
plying his total education to a useful 
career. 

Compared to “old line” professional 
education, the idea of formal educa- 
tion for the journalist is very new— 





fifty years old at the most, except in 
isolated instances, and less than that 
on any appreciable scale. 


HILE hoping the day may never 

come when any kind of jour- 
nalistic education is prescribed by law, 
we can hope for the day when journal- 
ism schools will have so indisputably 
proved their worth that they will be 
taken for granted as the avenue to en- 
trance into the field. That day will 
not come in our time, if it comes at 
all, but we should remember that 
many generations of doctors and law- 
yers lived and died before the medical 
school and the law school became 
what they are today. 





Suburban Papers New Kind 
Of Country-City Journalism 


(Continued from page 10) 


a welcoming scheme of the Chamber 
of Commerce to serve all businesses 
and professional houses, an agreement 
with real estate firms, or an arrange- 
ment with a utilities firm for lists of 
new connections. 


T Raytown, Clayton doesn’t both- 

er with samples of one week or 
even a month. He automatically gives 
a new family a subscription for six 
months. By the end of that time the 
paper has become a reading habit, and 
a renewal slip completes the conver- 
sion to a paying customer almost 
every time. 

In addition, he keeps alert for ex- 
cuses to sample non-subscribers for 
six weeks or more. For instance, a 
sewer development project will entail 
promotion by interested citizens. There 
will be abundant news copy on every 
angle of the program, and advertising 
space will be sold under a package 
deal to include gift subscriptions to 
non-subscribers in the areas to be ben- 
efitted. 

With these techniques Clayton and 
his partner more than quadrupled 
circulation in two years—from about 
1,000 in July, 1955, to 4,500 paid in 
July, 1957. In the pitch to advertisers 
the News makes a point of the fact 
that the area is blanketed within three 
miles of the store. 


VANS hires a woman full time on 
circulation. She calls on residents 
within two or three days after their 
arrival. She shows them a recent is- 
sue of the paper—stories and editori- 
als on matters of current interest and 
controversy in the community and the 
whopping grocery and other ads that 





help in shopping. The pitch is that 
people just can’t get by in Florissant 
without the local paper. 

Evans says the result is sales on 99 
per cent of the calls and that 97 per 
cent of these people renew when 
billed. The paper had 1,200 subscribers 
after the end of the first year of opera- 
tion and the circulation has kept pace 
steadily with the growth in popula- 
tion. Addressed plates in June, 1957, 
totaled 6,400. 

The study indicated that most sub- 
urban weeklies in these areas circu- 
late by mail, but it is still widely con- 
tended that boys and girls can charm 
more people into buying papers than 
all the schemes of adults. 


UBLISHERS responding to the in- 

quiry indicated little faith in gim- 
micks or premiums. They preferred 
to use circulation methods that would 
establish a personal relationship be- 
tween the newspaper staff and the 
reader. 

One of the most notable characteris- 
tics of suburban publishing, our in- 
formers tell us, is the demand of mer- 
chants for blanket coverage. The pres- 
sure has induced many weeklies to 
put out their own shoppers as supple- 
mentary coverage. Using ads already 
composed for the newspaper, the pro- 
tective throw-away can be an amaz- 
ingly cheap operation. 

But free circulation in the suburbs 
is like fighting a three alarm fire with 
bucket brigades when compared with 
the methods of men like Paul Gould, 
Ken Clayton, Henry Evans and scores 
of community publishers across the 
nation who think first of serving their 
readers—all of them. 
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Japanese Reporter's Lot 
Is as Good as the Next 
Man's, But Still ‘Tough’ 


Getting a job is a real battle, with 
getting ahead before forced retirement 
at the ripe old age of 55 a scrap too 


By WILLIAM B. GRAY 


EWSPAPER reporters the world 
N over have a lot in common. 

They're an unusually serious- 
minded group married to their work 
which they enjoy immensely. When 
they get together they inevitably talk 
shop, and this invariably leads to 
discussion of salaries and opportuni- 
ties. And if one is prone to believe 
that salaries are low and opportu- 
nities limited in the United States he 
would want to divorce himself from 
his career if he pursued it in Japan. 

For no matter how you look at it, 
the life and future of a Japanese 
newspaper reporter is fraught with 
futility when compared with the ad- 
available to his American 
counterpart. The Japanese approach 
the situation philosophically, how- 
ever, accepting the low salaries and 
lack of opportunities as facets of a 
life of hardships; meanwhile they are 
wont to admit that it is “tough” to 
get ahead. 

The difficulties begin when the bud- 
ding journalist is still in college look- 
ing for a job, as jobs in Japan are 
When he has landed the 
job, he must keep it, for job hopping 
from one newspaper to another, or 
from any job to any other job, is 
practically unheard of. The only ele- 
vator “up” is within the organization. 


vantages 


precious 


IE larger Japanese newspapers em- 

ploy new reporters each year after 
thoroughly weeding out applicants 
with an I. Q.-type examination. Under 
exceptional circumstances persons 
with special abilities will be hired 
without being tested. Most large 
businesses in Japan give these exam- 
inations. 

Students apply for permission to 
take the tests and include letters 
signed by the presidents of their 
schools to verify their qualifications. 
If one is not in school, he has to rely 
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on a contact within the newspaper to 
inform him of the date of the exam. 
Newspapers discourage persons who 
have been out of school a year or 
longer as they prefer youngsters ripe 
for training. 

Competition for the jobs is fierce. 
For example 1,800 students slated to 
graduate in a recent Spring were 
tested by The Mainichi Shimbun, one 
of Japan’s “Big Three” newspapers 
which also include The Asahi Shim- 
bun and The Yomiuri Shimbun. Only 
ten were employed. The practical stu- 
dent takes as many different tests as 
he can, to lower the odds. 


F he passes the test with one of the 

high scores, the candidate is in- 
vited to a personal interview. Some- 
times this can be grueling, conducted 
by a number of retired executives 
dedicated to the task of judging the 
candidates’ abilities. If he survives 
this session, the candidate is sent to 
the company doctor for a physical 
examination, then home to await no- 
tice of employment. He might be out 
of work six months or a year from 
the application for test until he gets 
on the payroll. 

It is advantageous to work for a 
large newspaper in Japan, because of 
prestige and long-range monetary 
benefits, so the candidate probably 
will try for one of the “Big Three.” 
The Mainichi and the Asahi print 
editions in Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, and 
Kokura, while the Yomiuri prints 
only in Tokyo and Osaka. If he gets 
a job with one of them he may be 
transferred at any time during his 
career. But, he won’t be alone. The 
average number of editorial em- 
ployes in each of the Asahi and 
Mainichi chains is 1,690. 

The cub reporter will start at an 
average salary, including allowances, 
totaling yen 12,200 ($33.88) a month, 


William B. Gray, now a weekly news- 
paper editor, describes the life of a 
newspaper reporter in Japan. 


according to Shimbun Romu Shiryo, 
publication of the Japanese News- 
paper Publishers and Editors Associa- 
tion. At the end of twelve years of 
service, he might have an income of 
yen 14,440 ($39.89). When he is 55, 
the automatic retirement age, he may 
be receiving a base salary that is 
little more than triple his starting 
salary. Newspapers follow the Japa- 
nese business custom of paying a 
summer and winter bonus equal to 
about two months’ base pay. 


E base salary is paid according to 
seniority. This base is almost the 
same for all employes, with super- 
visory employes being singled out 
with greater allowances. Some of the 
allowances are: family, supervisory, 
area (to take care of costs of living 
in particular areas), age (older em- 
ployes are paid more), attendance, 
seniority, and scholarship (if the em- 
ploye is going to night school or its 
equivalent to better himself). If a 
reporter shows outstanding ability, 
he becomes eligible to receive an 
increase in his base pay of 80 to 100 
per cent. With so many scrambling 
for news, only a few ever attract 
enough attention to merit this special 
increase. 

At 55, he is retired with a lump 
sum payment computed on his num- 
ber of years of service. The average 
large newspaper pension for univer- 
sity graduates with thirty-five years 
of service is yen 1,445,000 ($4,014). 


(Turn to page 19) 












Sick Newspapers Can't Be Saved 
By ‘Temporary Relief Measures 






This writer mourns the death and failing health of too 
many newspapers, discounts the tonics and quick cures, 


HERE are many sick newspapers 
Tis the United States. 
Some will never recover. 

They will stumble through one cri- 
sis after another, possibly changing 
ownership and management several 
times. Then, bled white by circulation 
and advertising losses in the face of 
mounting costs, they will tumble into 
frigid graves. 

Some will be mourned as fallen 
giants—once powerful voices which, 
in their heyday, thundered loudly and 
successfully for community and na- 
tional progress. But, like their fallen 
comrades which vanish without par- 
ticular public mourning, they were 
weak shadows of their days of glory 
during the waning years that pre- 
ceded the funeral orations. 

A newspaper rarely dies from a sud- 
den stroke. It withers slowly, pain- 
fully. It struggles valiantly to survive 
long after it apparently has passed the 
point of no return. No one will con- 
cede that there is a point of no re- 
turn in a newspaper’s life, since the 
history of American journalism is 
studded with chapters in which a 
toppling titan suddenly bloomed into 
fresh health and prosperity. 

The record clearly shows that al- 
most any dying newspaper can be re- 
vived promptly by the proper injec 
tion of initiative, enterprise, energy, 
enthusiasm and sound management. 
A dash of cash can help, too, but will 
only extend the agony slightly with- 
out the other ingredients. 


|F salvation is so simple why will so 
many newspapers bite the dust in 
the years ahead? 

Well, it really isn’t that simple. 

A newspaper is a definite personal- 
ity, like an individual—although ac- 
tually it is the composite personality 
of many individuals. All individuals 
have many similarities, but thousands 
of differences . . . different attitudes 
and aptitudes, likes and dislikes, pets 
and peeves. 

Each pair of eyes gets a different 





and prescribes medicine needed, listing the ingredients 


By AL OSTROW 


perspective, even when trained on the 
same subject. Fortunately for the hu- 
man race, almost every woman is 
beautiful to some masculine vision. 
The scrawniest pooch can be some 
boy’s pride, pal and embodiment of 
all the fine qualities of Rin Tin Tin. 
One man finds pleasure in night club- 
bing, while the fellow next door 
would rather crouch in the pre-dawn 
darkness in a pneumonia-misted duck 
blind than sip martinis or debate 
philosophy. 


ET’S crawl into the cranium of the 

typical editor or publisher of a dy- 
ing newspaper and examine some of 
his mental pictures and attitudes. 

Advertising is down. All right, let’s 
put out some special sections to bring 
it back up. . . . Bring in some high 
pressure boys from out of town to 
shake down every local merchant and 
industry. The businessmen may not 


Al Ostrow outlines a formula for 
keeping newspapers vigorous, point- 
ing out that indispensable newspapers 
don’t die. 





like it, but the high pressure boys 
won't care. They'll be thousands of 
miles away, shaking down some other 
set of advertisers. .. . 


IRCULATION is slipping. All 

right, we'll run some contests. 
What will we do when the contests 
are over and we start going downhill 
again? Well, we'll cross that bridge 
when we come to it... . 

That, to this fellow, or these fellows, 
is “initiative, enterprise, energy, en- 
thusiasm and sound management.” 

Unfortunately, while this medicine 
may produce a temporary lift, it pro- 
vides no cure. The patient is still 
seriously sick, and on the way to the 
mortuary. 

The only way to really save a dying 
newspaper is to make some basic 
changes. Not just change for the sake 
of change, but improvements insti- 
tuted as part of an over-all plan to 
increase the newspaper's service and 
indispensability to its readers, adver- 
tisers and community. 

Indispensable newspapers don’t die 
Instead, they thrive and flourish. 


OW do you make a newspaper in 
dispensable? 

First, you must provide a solid basic 
news report. Is local news being ade- 
quately and competently covered? Is 
proper use being made of the wire 
service report and syndicate features? 

Is your newswriting sharp and 
clear? Do your reporters dig for the 
facts, or just accept what’s handed to 
them? Do you stick with a running 
story, giving the reader every new 
development, or do you lose interest 
after the first few days? 

Do your readers know that they can 
depend on your newspaper for a fair- 
ly complete daily presentation of all 
the major local, regional, national and 
international news of the day? When 
the answer is affirmative, you are 
ready for the second step. 

That’s the development of exclusive, 
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important stories and bright human 
interest features that can’t be ob- 
tained elsewhere. 

This is the frosting, the added at- 
traction that brings new readers into 
your tent. And, if the rest of the prod- 
uct is good, they'll stay there. 

With increased circulation and bet- 
ter readership, your columns will be 
more valuable to advertisers. Adver- 
tising volume will increase, too. 

That's all there is to the magic for- 
mula for restoring a sick newspaper 
to robust health! 

Improve the editorial product first. 
See that your circulation department 
is alert enough to capitalize on these 
improvements. Have the advertising 
department follow up on these gains. 
And don’t waste a dime in any phase 
of the operation. 


F course, these things don’t come 
to pass just because someone 
sincerely desires them. It takes lead- 
ership to inspire a staff to do a better 
job than they’ve been doing—or to re- 
place key people whose limitations 
are reflected in the present product. 
The easiest course for the manage- 
ment of a sick newspaper is to rock 
along, cussing out the successful op- 
position and groaning at the stupidity 
of readers who prefer the competition, 
and waiting for the inevitable end 
when the financial well goes dry. 
More unintentionally than deliber- 
ately, many managements are pursu- 
ing that defeatist policy today. That’s 
why many sick newspapers will be 
mourned in the next few years. 
Perhaps the proper words on their 


tomb should be: “Good riddance!” 


FTER all, they died because they 
failed to keep step with the times 
and the competition . . . and such en- 


ergies and talents as they consumed 
can now be channeled into more effec- 
tive ventures. 

But that is a harsh, cruel evalua- 
tion. 

The death of any newspaper—how- 
ever ineffectual it might be, however 
out-distanced by more successful com- 
petition—is a severe loss to its com- 
munity. It is also a personal tragedy 
to every member of its staff. 

Perhaps the most trying period of 
any human life is the time of waiting 
helplessly and virtually hopelessly for 
some loved one to die. The happiest 
moments are when we watch someone 
we had all but given up, recuperat- 
ing and then resuming virorous health. 
The medical men who help effect such 
miracles are among the most respect- 
ed members of society. 

The miracle men who save a dying 
newspaper—even though the formula 
for doing so is quite simple—deserve 
the same respect and admiration, par- 
ticularly from us in the field of jour- 
nalism. 


Worth Quoting 


Joseph Pulitzer: “We are a democ- 
racy and there is only one way to geta 
democracy on its feet in the matter of 
its individual, its social, its municipal, 
its state, its national conduct, and that 
is by keeping the public informed 
about what is going on. There is not a 
crime, there is not a dodge, there is 
not a trick, there is not a swindle, 
there is not a vice which does not live 
by secrecy. Get these things out in the 
open, describe them, attack them, ridi- 
cule them in the press, and sooner or 
later public opinion will sweep them 
away. 





Japanese Reporter's Future 
Fraught With Futility 


(Continued from page 17) 


Firms try to take care of their older 
people, realizing that at 55 they prob- 
ably will not be employed elsewhere 
in other than “handyman” type jobs. 


TEN he first goes to work, the 
Japanese reporter doesn’t ask 
what his starting salary will be. This 
is another Japanese business custom 
completely foreign to America. The 
average Japanese is so happy to get 
a job that the amount of pay is not 
a consideration. 
Neither will the reporter concern 
himself with the knowledge of the 
amount of his annual seniority in- 
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crease. He will just accept it when 
and if it is offered. He might not get 
it some years if he doesn’t play poli- 
tics, making sure that he is liked by 
his supervisors and fellow employes. 
He cannot allow himself to shine 
above his fellows so he must keep his 
ambition in check. The idea is to ride 
the fence—make friends of everyone, 
and do a competent job. 

Every member of the staff is 
treated equally. If one has a business 
trip, the others in his department will 
be given equal trips before he has 
a chance to repeat. For instance, in 
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the foreign department of the large 
newspapers each member of the staff 
has a chance to work in an overseas 
bureau. When he completes his tour 
he returns to the home office and 
works there until every other mem- 
ber of the department has had a 
chance to work in a foreign office. 


MBITION can be a monster here, 

too. The reporter may want ts ex- 
tend his overseas tour, or his newspa- 
per might want him to stay. If he does, 
he might return to Japan and find 
his space in the home office filled, 
requiring him to wait, without work, 
for six months or a year for an open- 
ing. However, Japanese newspapers 
are similar to other businesses here 
in that they hardly ever fire an em- 
ploye. 

The road ahead is long and rough 
for the Japanese reporter, certainly 
different from that followed by the 
Amercan newspaperman who has _op- 
portunities unlimited. But in Japan 
the reporter’s chance of bettering 
himself is as good as the next man’s. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations Wanted .10 per word; 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications .20 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising. 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number, Tae Qui, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il 





HELP WANTED 
EXECUTIVE & CLERICAL EXPERIENCED 
& TRAINEE in the publishing field. Publish- 
ers Employment, 469 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
Su 7-2255 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS—Ideas and finished 
manuscripts handled. Your correspondence in- 
vited. Box 1168, THe Qur. 








JOURNALISM STUDENTS—Part time report- 
ing and feature writing. Box 1158, THe Qu. 


GAG WRITERS—Writers to supply gag lines 
to cartoonists. Split 50-50. Box 1167, Tue Quix. 


ADVENTURE ARTICLES—First person only. 
Wanted for national magazines. Box 1169, Tue 
QUILL 








SITUATION WANTED 

Eleven years experience newspaper and trade 

magazine reporting, editing: college public re- 

lations manager; use Graphic. Intend settling 

Lake Winnebago, Wisconsin area. Resume, 

references, photo on request. Box 1176, THe 
UILL. 





CORRESPONDENT: Open for Philadelphia 
area news-feature-publicity writing. Skilled 
science, industrial reporter. P.O. x 5184, 
Philadelphia 41, Pa. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE 


Job market letter, with list of available jobs 
and nationwide employment conditions. Bill 
McKee, Birch Personnel, 59 E. Madison, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


TRIAL OFFER! Send $1.00 for four months of 
Industrial Editor, the magazine for com ny 
journalists. Box 45889, Los Angeles 45, li 











Newsman With Frayed Press Card 
Spoofs ‘Slick’ TV News Conference 


This writer makes some tongue-in-cheek comparisons of the 
genuine" press conference with its “electronic stepchild" 
and offers his own amusing description of the video version 


HE modern press conference prob- 
Tati is an offshoot of some ancient 

custom, and if I were a freshman 
once again instead of a middle-aged 
newsman, I would go to the college 
library and work up a source theme 
on “Ancient Origins of the Press Con- 
ference.” 

But nowadays even the modern 
press conference is rapidly giving way 
to its electronic stepchild—the tele- 
vision press conference. These pro- 
grams, multiplying on all channels, 
make one wonder whether the honest- 
to-goodness press conference with sev- 
eral dozen shirtsleeved reporters will 
someday succumb entirely to this vid- 
eo version, with four or five immacu- 
lately attired reporters ensconced in 
a kind of jury-box panel, a moderator 
to keep everyone in line, and a smil- 
ing “guest” who takes on all questions 
with a politeness unheard of in a 
genuine press conference. 


AKE it from one who’s attended 

his share of the real thing, you can 
tell right off there’s something wrong 
with the TV conference, for not a 
single reporter has thought to bring 
along a pencil or notebook. Of course 
they’d be too busy to take notes any- 
way—they all seem to spend the half 
hour taking off and putting on their 
glasses. 

These TV conferences are fine pro- 
ductions, I suppose, always starting on 
on time and moving along briskly 
with the moderator steering the ques- 
tioning into various subjects. If a re- 
porter gets a little too nosy or long- 
winded, the moderator has only to 
snap, “And now, on to Mr. Algernon 
Blair of the Tri-State Press.” The 
cameras dolly to a closeup of Mr. 
Blair, he takes off his glasses, smiles, 
and starts on a new line. 

Ah, yes, it is a wonderful sight to 
behold—so slick, so smooth . . . but to 
a real reporter, with a frayed press 
card, so unreal that he wonders: Do 
millions of video viewers really think 
they’re getting a peephole view of a 
genuine press conference on their 21- 
inch screens? 


By ARTHUR S. HARRIS, JR. 


The real (or untelevised) press con- 
ference may begin anywhere from 
twenty minutes to an hour late—un- 
less it is cancelled altogether. “His 
Excellency has been detained,” prob- 
ably is the most often uttered sen- 
tence of a political press secretary. 


HILE the Governor is driven to 

the executive mansion for lunch- 
eon, two dozen reporters watch the 
deadline for the early afternoon edi- 
tion come and go. One wag predicts, 
“The Governor will be shocked twice 
today.” A little friendly betting takes 
place, and when the conference finally 
gets underway, the two dozen report- 
ers exchange meaningful glances 
when the Governor says, “I was 
shocked to hear this criticism of my 
able budget director.” 

The exchange of money among the 
reporters takes place later in the 
pressroom. 

Without a moderator and a handful 
of TV producers, a real-life (or un- 
produced) press conference can be a 
boring ordeal. The conference is likely 
to begin with the reading of various 
documents by the Governor, whose 
statement-reading voice is several 
DB’s below his oratorical voice. These 
pronouncements more often than not 
are official proclamations declaring 
Groundhog Week or “Clean Up Our 
Basements” Week. To a man, the re- 
porters sit quietly, notebooks open, 
pencils still, waiting for the Governor 
to be shocked. 


HEN the time finally comes for 
questions, the Governor (who 
may now be two hours behind sched- 
ule) is not at all adverse to reply- 
ing, “No comment,” or “I’ve gone into 
that before.” Shorn of an audience of 
millions, with no red tally lights to 
beam at and only a handful of scrib- 
bling reporters, any political leader 
may be excused for saving his best 
charm for a more public appearance 
later in the day. 
In the TV conference, a long-winded 
reporter would be taken care of in 
short order. But what-is to stop the 


real-life reporter who has instructions 
from his paper to find out for sure just 
where the proposed Cross-State High- 
way will bisect his city? He 
frame questions to his heart’s content, 
until the conference is declared over. 
And the big story emerging from the 
meeting may be a mere “GOVERNOR 
PROCLAIMS CLEAN-UP WEEK; 
Appeals to Citizenry to Examine Base- 
ments.” 

I do not know what happens on 
those TV press conferences when time 
runs out, the moderator invites the 
audience to tune in for next week’s 
guest, and an announcer with gleam 
ing cuff links extols the virtues of a 
new detergent motor oil. Presumably 
the reporters put their glasses on, col- 
lect their fees, and leave. 


can 


DO know that in a real-life (or un- 

sponsored) press conference, some of 
the best news comes in that brief “off- 
the-record” session at the end of the 
conference. Of course a few reporters 
have left to phone the Clean-Up story 
to the city desk, but most of them 
cluster around the Governor, note 
books and pencils in their pockets. 

“Did any of you boys see the Presi 
dent on TV last night?” he may ask 
the reporters, now that he won't be 
quoted. “Seemed to me... ,” His Ex 
cellency will begin. And then come 
those wonderful unquotable quotes. 
Now there’s something that really 


should be on TV! 


oe 


Worth Quoting 


Judge Vincent A. Carrol, Philadel- 
phia Common Pleas Court: “. . . under 
proper supervision—no more or no 
less that is necessary for other persons 
in attendance, including spectators, 
reporters, lawyers, and court officers 
—the presence of press photographers 
creates no problem whatsoever and 
does not interrupt the trial, or detract 
from the dignity of the court.” 
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isnt served by Trucks 


You don’t see anyone on this canvas 
because actually there isn’t anyone in this 
broad land of ours who isn’t served by trucks. 

Trucks keep the shopping center stocked with 
merchandise of all kinds . . . take the farmer’s 
livestock, milk and crops to market .. . feed raw 
materials and parts to the manufacturing plant and move 
out finished products . . . provide goods and services for 
everybody’s business. 

Yes, the housewife, the farmer, the manufacturer, the 
businessman— YOU —everybody in America needs and benefits from 
the services of the motor truck. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE WW 
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The Book Beat 


ERALD W. JOHNSON has long 

been one of the thoughtful, and 
sometimes caustic critics of both the 
press and its readers. In “Peril and 
Promise” (Harper Brothers, New 
York, $2.75) he examines the current 
status of freedom of the press in this 
country—both as to promise and per- 
formance. Some of the material was 
used in a series of lectures as a visit- 
ing professor at the University of 
Washington, but it has been brought 
up to date and expanded in this vol- 
ume. 

As a historian of note, as well as a 
distinguished editorial writer for the 
Baltimore Sun, he views the future 
with optimism—tinged with the reser- 
vations a historical perspective sug- 
gests. The peril he believes exists is 
expressed in a quotation from Adlai 
E. Stevenson: “I wonder if today mass 
manipulation is not a greater danger 
than economic exploitation; if we are 
not in greater danger of becoming ro- 
bots than slaves.” 

The advances of Madison Avenue in 
the art of psychological appeal, the 
trend toward monopoly in communi- 
cations media, and technical advances 
in the speed of modern communica- 
tions are among the factors which can, 
unless offset, contribute to “mass ma- 
nipulation,” Mr. Johnson believes. 
The responsibility of the press in 
this situation, he sums up this way: 
“The highest attainable freedom is 
contingent upon the fullest and most 
accurate information, since reality 
and reason hang on information.” 

The temptation to quote is almost 
irresistable. For example, on freedom 
of the press: “Freedom of the press 
never was intended to grant any spe- 
cial privilege to the printer. It was 
intended to safeguard the reader’s 
freedom to read anything that is be- 
ing said and thought on subjects that 
interest him. If the press no longer 
affords that freedom, then the reader’s 
interest in protecting it is bound to 
subside.” 

In addition to examining the peril 
and the promise, Mr. Johnson takes a 
long look at the personnel as well. 
The cast includes the readers as well 
as those who gather and edit the news. 
As to the latter, he believes that jour- 
nalism still attracts talented and con- 
scientious practitioners. But in the last 
analysis, he points out, “it is the peo- 
ple who must protect both the press 
and the Constitution. No nation ever 
had a free press except one that de- 
manded a free press. No nation ever 
kept a free press except one that was 
harshly intolerant of every tendency 


toward slavishness exhibited by its 
press.” 

This book deserves a wide audience, 
and it should be a “must” for every 
newspaperman. There is much to ad- 
mire and to study in Mr. Johnson’s 
pungent and provocative style and he 
deals intelligently with the problems 
and responsibilities of a free press. 


—C. C. C. 


M85 P. HAINES, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Sturgis, Mich., Daily 
Journal, has gathered into this at- 
tractively printed booklet “Matter of 
Opinion” (Sturgis Daily Journal, 
Sturgis, Mich.) some of his best edi- 
torials printed during the last forty 
years. They cover a wide range of 
subject material and style, and with 
each one the author has added his 
own comment. Mr. Haines was _ in- 


itiated into Sigma Delta Chi in 1911 
at DePauw University. 


Por those interested in writing for 
television, this new volume by A. S. 
Burack will prove both interesting 
and helpful. In “Television Plays for 
Writers” (The Writer, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., $5) he has selected eight com- 
plete television scripts by well known 
television playwrights. For each one 
he has added the author’s own com- 
ments in which are discussed the 
problem involved, the technique used 
and the author’s appraisal after the 
play was produced. 

Herbert Brodkin, a producer for 
Studio One, had written the foreword 
addressed to those who aspire to 
break into the expanding television 
market. With the plays are included 
the camera instructions and produc- 
tion notes, which make the book a 
valuable guide to television writing. 
It should be added that the plays are 
also highly enjoyable reading. 


HE aspiring writer—and, one sus- 
pects, the writer of long experience 
as well—should find Ben Arid’s 
“Streamlining the Feature” (Pageant 
Press, Inc., New York, $2.50) a useful 
and inspiring addition to his library of 
texts on American journalism. 
Indeed, this readable, conveniently 
pocket-sized, 110 page volume will un- 
doubtedly find its greatest usefulness 
as a textbook for writers now actively 
engaged in journalism, as an aid to 
their own professional improvement. 
Certainly one of the most difficult 
assignments in the world is that of 
condensing into readable type the in- 
tangible “what it takes” and “how to 


do it” that make for real artistry in 
the journalist’s work. Melville C. Barn- 
hard, who writes under the pen name 
Ben Arid, does it successfully by 
drawing liberally from his own ex- 
perience as reporter, editor, columnist 
and educator, and from the works of 
the authors he loves for a series of 
anecdotes to illustrate a remarkably 
down-to-earth study of what makes 
for really good feature writing. 
There is much of the mellow advice 
of the old-fashioned city editor to the 
cub reporter; there is the critical slant 
of the thoughtful, inspiring teacher; 
impressively, too, there is marked em- 
phasis on that fundamental of all good 
writing, English grammar; finally, 
there are useful suggestions on how 
to market the finished product. 
—Mason R. SMITH 


N eighty-four page fifth edition of 

“Sources of Information and Un- 
usual Services” (Informational Di- 
rectory Company, New York, $2.50) 
might prove handy for all kinds of 
journalists, who work at seeking in- 
formation for news and background. 
This little book, edited by Raphael 
Alexander, is a guide to information, 
pamphlets and services available from 
many organizations and agencies, all 
in the United States. 

The new expanded edition has 475 
widely diverse subjects arranged al- 
phabetically within five general areas: 
(1) Business, Commerce, Labor; (2) 
Health, Welfare, Education; (3) Arts, 
Recreation, Hobbies, Sports, Travel; 
(4) Science and Technology; and 
(5) Regional (states and countries). 

Both governmental and non-govern- 
mental organizations and agencies are 
included as information sources, with 
brief descriptions of functions. There 
are more than a thousand entries. 

—D. Wayne Row.Lanp 


Worth Quoting 


Walter Lippmann: “There can be 
no liberty for a community which 
lacks the information by which to de- 
tect lies.” 


Nobel peace prize winner Sir Nor- 
man Angell: “If a people are to be in 
a position to judge the conduct of their 
government, to decide whether it is 
doing well or ill, to decide the merits 
of public policy at all; if, indeed, they 
are to preserve the capacity for sound 
judgment, they must have facts be- 
fore them not only as the government 
would have them put, but also as 
those who disagree with the govern- 
ment may desire to put them.” 
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Convention, Publicity 


Committees Appointed 


Additional committee appointments 
were announced this month by President 
Robert J. Cavagnaro, general executive 
of the Associated Press, San Francisco. 

Members charged with the responsibil- 
ity of planning and arranging the 1958 
National Convention program at San Die- 
go, November 19-22 are as follows: 

General chairman: James S. Copley, 
Corporation Chairman, Copley Press, 
Inc., San Diego. Convention Activities: 
Herbert G. Klein, Executive Editor, The 
San Diego Union. Finance: Dr. James L. 
Julian, Chairman of the Department of 
Journalism, San Diego State College 
Co-chairman: Milford Chipp, Union-Trib- 
une Publishing Co., San Diego. 

Program: Chairman, Herbert Fred- 
man, San Diego. Co-chairman, Steele Gil- 
more, La Jolla. Public Information: Alden 
Godfrey, Evening Tribune, San Diego. 
Promotion: Guy Ryan, Evening Tribune, 
San Diego. 

Publicity: Alfred Jacoby, San Diego 
Union. Ladies Arrangements: Bascom 
Jones, Convair Corp., San Diego. Trans- 
portation: Carlyle Reed, Union-Tribune 
Publishing Co., San Diego. Hotel Ar- 
rangements: Chairman, Archie Hicks, 
Publisher, Encinitas (Calif.) Coast-Dis- 
patch; Co-chairman, E. R. Anderson, 
Union Tribune Publishing Co., San Di- 
ego. 

Entertainment: Chairman, Malcoln Don- 
nelly, Copley Press Inc., San Diego. Co- 
chairman, Edwin Martin, San Diego 
Union. Radio-Television: Chairman, Da- 
vid Thompson, San Diego. Co-chairman, 
William Nietfield, La Jolla. 

The Convention Chairman is Robert 
J. Cavagnaro, general executive, The As- 
sociated Press, San Francisco. 


Public Relations 


Membership of the national committee 
on public relations is as follows: 

William Kostka, President, William 
Kostka and Assoc., Inc., Denver, Colo., 
chairman; Albert W. Bates, Publicity Di- 
rector, The Wool Bureau, New York 
N. Y.; Anthony DeLorenzo, General Mo- 
tors Corp., Detroit, Michigan; Earl O. 
Ewan, United States Steel Corp., New 
York, N. Y.; Carl E. Totten, Shell Oil 
Col., New York, N. Y.; Carl M. Cleve- 
land, Mercer Island, Washington; Robert 
Smith, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SDX NEWS for April, 1958 


Opponents of A.B.A.’s Canon 35 
Win Delaying Action at Atlanta 


As a result of arguments presented to the American Bar Association’s House 
of Delegates by Sigma Delta Chi and other organizations, the ABA has de- 
cided to keep its controversial Canon 35 at least until its annual meeting in 


Los Angeles, August 25-29. 





Chapters to Observe 
Founders’ Day 


On April 17, Sigma Delta Chi will 
celebrate the 49th year of its founding 
at DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

In observance of the anniversary many 


‘of the Undergraduate and Professional 


chapters are planning special events such 
as initiations, joint Professional-Under- 
graduate dinner meetings, special pro- 
grams, etc. 

Six of the 10 founding members are 
living. Four remain active in some phase 
of journalism. Marion H. Hedges is with 
the Information Division of ECA, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Publisher of the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Star and News and Arizona news- 
papers is Eugene C. Pulliam. LeRoy H. 
Millikan is with the State Department 
of Public Welfare, Indianapolis, Ind. Paul 
M. Riddick is associated with the La 
Grange (Ind.) Standard and News. 

On the retired list are William M. 
Glenn, formerly with the Star-Sun, Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla., and L. Adis Hutchens, 
formerly with the History Department, 
New Trier High School, Winnetka, III. 

Deceased founders are Gilbert G. Clip- 
pinger, Fletcher American Bank, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Charles A. Fisher, head, Ex- 
tension Division, University of Michigan; 
Edward H. Lockwood, for a long time 
associated with the American Y.M.C.A. 
Service, and Laurence H. Sloan, pres- 
ident, Standard & Poors, New York City. 


New Book Available 


The 1958 Edition of the Manual of Pro- 
cedure and Information is now available. 
It contains a history of the Fraternity, 
valuable information about the society, 
how to start and operate a chapter, du- 
ties of officers, constitution and by-laws. 
A member may secure a copy by sending 
fifty cents to SDX Headquarters, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


The House of Delegates meeting at 
Atlanta, Georgia considered a report of 
the special committee of the American 
Bar Foundation which recommended a 
tightening up of the 20 year old ban 
which prohibits photography and broad- 
casting in the courtroom. 

Elisha Hanson, general counsel for the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, represented Sigma Delta Chi. The 
text of his remarks follow: 

I wish to express the appreciation of 
the opportunity afforded the media 
groups to discuss the report and recom- 
mendations on a Restatement of Canon 
35 of the Canons of Judicial Ethics by 
the Special Committee of The American 
Bar Foundation on Canons of Ethics. 

Our discussion will be divided into 
two parts. I have been asked to speak 
for the printed media. Mr. Robert Swe- 
zey of New Orleans will speak for the 
Broadcasting and Television groups. 

Those for whom I speak by request are 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, Sigma Delta Chi, the profession- 
al journalistic fraternity, and the Na- 
tional Press Photographers Association, 
composed of both still and motion picture 
news-camera men. 

Each of these groups has filed or will 
file statements with you for which I be- 
speak your earnest consideration. Also, 
I am informed that other groups, repre- 
senting state or regional associations, 
may also file statements. While at first 
glance you may gain the impression 
from these filings that the media are not 
presenting a united front on the problems 
posed by Canon 35, nevertheless, I want 
to point out that whatever their views 
may be as to the relative merits of news 
cameras, newsreels, radio broadcasting 
and television, each of these groups 
firmly adheres to the principle that ju- 
dicial proceedings should be conducted 
with fitting dignity and decorum and 
that it is the obligation of every court, 
whatever the nature of the proceeding 


(turn page) 
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before it, to make certain that nothing 
occurs before it during such a proceeding 
to detract from its essential dignity, dis 
tract a witness in giving his testimony, or 
deprive the public of fair and accurate 
information on what takes place in this 
courtroom. 

Consistent with our federal and state 
constitutional guarantees of a fair and 
public trial and of the people’s rights to 
free speech and to have a free press, 
this Association, nearly a half century 
ago, adopted and issued its Canons of 
Professional Ethics for Lawyers and 
Judges. 

Recognizing that the stability of our 
Courts rests upon the approval of the 
people, the preamble to the Canons states 
that “it is peculiarly essential that the 
system for . dispensing Justice be 
. . » SO maintained that the public chall 
have absolute confidence in the integrity 
and impartiality of its administration.” 

Our Supreme Court has stated that a 
trial is a public event; that what tran- 
spires in the courtrooms is public prop- 
erty; that those who see and hear what 
transpires may report it with impunity; 
and that there is no special perquisite of 
the judiciary which enables it as dis- 
tinguished from other institutions of dem- 
ocratic government to suppress, edit or 
censor events that transpire before it.’ 

Likewise, our Supreme Court has held 
that the people’s rights to freedom of 
speech and to have a free press apply 
not only to oral and printed communica- 
tions, but to those disseminated through 
the other media represented here today.’ 

These opinions by our Supreme Court 
point up the real question confronting 
the bar in relation to what should be 
done with Canon 35. That question is 
whether a Canon should consist of a 
sound statement of principle regarding 
the conduct of judicial proceedings, or 
attempt legislative enactment arbitrarily 
designed to deprive judges of control of 
their courts and to discriminate between 
publicly accepted methods for reporting 
trials. 

The fact that there has been improper 
coverage of trials by some media no 
more justifies the prohibitions of Canon 
35 than the culpability of judges, such 
as Archbold, Warren Davis, and Man- 
ton, or the reported influence of the 
gangster Costello on the selection of a 
judge and his fraternization with other 
members of the judiciary, would justify 
media in advocating the destruction of 
our cherished judicial system. 

It is the view of the media groups I 
represent that there is an irreconcilable 
conflict between the provisions of Canon 
35, as well as those of the proposed 
amendments thereto and the principle 
that the system for dispensing justice 
shall be so maintained that the public 
shall have absolute confidence in the 
integrity and impartiality of its admin- 
istration. Confidence can be achieved 
only with knowledge. 

The Canon as presently phrased and as 


1Craig v. Harney, 331 U.S. 367 (1947). 

*? Superior Films, Inc. v. Dept. of Education 
of The State of Ohio, 346 U.S. 587 (1954) 
See also Joseph Burstyn, Inc. v. Wilson, 343 
U.S. 495 (1952): United States v. Paramount 
Pictures, et al., 334 U.S. 131 (1948). 
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We are always looking to the fu- 
ture; the present does not satisfy us. 
Our ideal, whatever it may be, lies 
further on. 

GILLETT. 
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proposed to be amended by ithe Bar 
Foundation Committee deviates from the 
very principles enunciated by this As- 
sociation in support of its adoption of 
Canons of Professional and Judicial Eth- 
ics. In 1908, the Association frankly ad- 
mitted that it was impossible to partic- 
ularize all of the duties of the lawyer 
(and the courts) in the varying phases 
of litigation. Likewise, the Association at 
that time took a firm stand in support of 
impartiality in the administration of jus- 
tice. Nearly thirty years later, by the 
adoption of Canon 35, the Association not 
only sought by particularity to require 
judges to enforce a discriminatory pro- 
hibition against the use by all media of 
new and modern and generally accepted 
methods of reporting matters of public 
importance, but by doing so, it sought 
to deprive the public of means of obtain- 
ing vital information concerning judicial 
administration. 

Many years ago, the late Mr. Justice 
Holmes observed that on certain ques- 
tions a page of history is worth more 
than a volume of logic. So, now with your 
indulgence I shall turn my attention to 
the curious history of Canon 35. 

Canon 35 was adopted during a period 
of emotional disturbance resulting from 
the wholly improper conduct of the case 
and the reporting of the Hauptman trial 
in the nineteen-thirties. The excesses in- 
cident to that trial were not solely those 
of media. The judge lost control of his 
courtroom. Curious spectators filled it 
day after day, many of them carrying 
their lunches so as not to lose their seats 
during the noon recess. Counsel for both 
the prosecution and the defense played 
to this gallery. After the verdict, the case 
took a political turn and the Governor 
of the State and the Court of Pardons 
became involved. 

The nature and facts of the crime; 
the conduct of the trial; the actions of 











the spectators; the antics of the lawyers 
participating in the trial; the activities 
of the Governor and the Court of Par- 
dons after the verdict, all made publicity 
inevitable. And much of that publicity 
was shameful. 

Both the bar and the press believed 
something should be done to prohibit a 
recurrence of such an episode in the fu- 
ture. Both initiated action. 

First, this Association named a special 
committee to investigate, report and 
make recommendations. 

The Committee made a report, but be- 
cause of the political turn in the case it 
was not issued. 

Then, in January, 1936, the Association 
decided to seek the cooperation of media 
in attacking the problem. It created a 
“Special Committee on Cooperation Be- 
tween the Press, Radio and Bar Against 
Interfering With Fair Trial in Judicial 
and Quasi-Judicial Proceedings.” To this 
Committee, President Ransom named six 
outstanding lawyers, including Newton 
D. Baker, who was designated Chair- 
man. Next, President Ransom requested 
the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation and the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors to appoint commit- 
tees to work with the bar group. This 
they did. For some reason no such in- 
vitation was extended to broadcasters. 

For approxiately two years the three 
committees were in fact a composite body 
diligently working, as they reported, “in 
an effort to agree upon standards of pub- 
licity of judicial proceedings and methods 
of obtaining an observance of them ac- 
ceptable to the three interests involved.” 

One member of this Association, who 
served on the Committee, in commenting 
on its work, said: 

“The very purpose of our joint effort 
was to avoid further public controversy 
between the press and the bar.” 

As Chairman Baker put it, 

“Our recommendations must not look to 
drastic and punitive discipline, but to the 
setting up of ideals and approximations to 
those ideals by the gradual elimination 
of the most offensive departures from 
them.” 

Cooperative effort between local bar 
associations and the press in their areas 
was recommended as a way to achieve 
this objective. 

A report of progress was made at the 
1936 meeting of the American Bar As- 
sociation and the Special Committee was 
authorized to continue its work. 

A report of real progress was made in 
1937 and, genflemen, I urge a re-reading 
of that report by every one of you before 
you take final action upon the recom- 
mendations now before you. 

On September 27, 1937, after considera- 
tion of this report, the House of Delegates 
authorized the Bar Committee to con- 
tinue for the purpose of obtaining final 
agreement of the three groups. 

Three days later, the House, by another 
action, made such an agreement utterly 
impossible. Entirely without reference to 
the work of the Special Committee on 
Cooperation with the Media, the Commit- 
tee on Professional Ethics and Grievances 
proposed the adoption of a new canon- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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SDX F of I Report 
Gets Wide Publicity 


Newspapers across the nation are aid- 
ing the cause of freedom of information 
by carrying articles, editorials and news 
stories based on the November Report of 
the Sigma Delta Chi Freedom of In- 
formation committee. Thousands of clip- 
being received at National 
Headquarters. 

Some newspapers, it has been noted, 
are carrying reprints of the entire text 
of the committee’s report. Among these 
is The Lakeport (Calif.) Press and Record. 
Both the Capital Times at Madison, Wis- 
consin, and the Gazette Telegraph at 
Colorado Springs carried extensive ar- 
ticles based on the report 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch reprinted 
the article written by V. M. Newton, Jr., 
which appeared in a recent issue of Look 
Magazine. Newton is chairman of Sigma 
Delta Chi'’s freedom of information com 
muttee. 


pings are 


National Headquarters is anxious to re 
ceive tear sheets from newspapers which 
have carried extensive articles or have 
reprinted the entire committee report. 
Extra copies of the report are still avail 
able free of charge from Sigma Delta 
Chi Headquarters, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill 


Another Chapter? 


The Executive Council has approved 
a preliminary petition to establish an 
Undergraduate chapter at Texas Tech, 
Lubbock, Texas. The group of students 
requesting a charter may now file a 
formal petition which would be voted on 
by all chapters. 


Founding of Hearst Newspapers 
Marked by Northern Calif. Chapter 


The founding of the Hearst Newspapers was commemorated in San Francisco 
last March 4, by the Northern California Professional chapter. 

The day marked the 71st anniversary of William Randolph Hearst’s acquisi- 
tion of The San Francisco Examiner, which launched one of the world’s largest 
organizations in newspaper and magazine publishing, as well as in other fields 


of communication. 





W ould You? 


Delegates who attended the National 
Sigma Delta Chi Convention last fall 
were sent this hypothetical question re 
cently. 

If a proposal to change or revise the 
name of the Fraternity had been pre 
sented to the Convention, would you 
have voted to change the name? 

Forty delegates said they would have 
voted for a change, and 22 would have 
favored retaining the present name, “Sig 
ma Delta Chi, Professional Journalistic 
Fraternity.” 

Among those voting for a change, 22 
favored, “Sigma Delta Chi, Professional 
Journalistic Society,” and 18 preferred 
“Sigma Delta Chi, American Society of 
Journalists.” 

Three delegates returned the question- 
naire without comment. 

How would you have voted? 

Education without printing is not pos- 
sible! Printing without education is im- 
possible!—Horace Mann 





The founding of the Hearst Newspapers was commemorated March 4, the 7ist 
anniversary of the event, with the placing of a bronze plaque on the San Francisco 
Examiner Building by the Northern California chapter. Left to right, William Ran- 
dolph Hearst Jr., editor-in-chief of the Hearst Newspapers; Don Mozley, chapter 
president; and Robert Cavagnaro, national president of Sigma Delta Chi. The late 
William Randolph Hearst began his publishing career with the acquisition of The 
Examiner in 1887. 
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The Historic Sites Committee of the 
Northern California chapter placed a 
bronze plaque on the face of the Hearst 
Building, Third & Market Streets, present 
site of The Examiner, in the presence of 
members of the Hearst family, including 
William Randolph Hearst Jr., editor in 
chief of the Hearst Newspapers, from 
New York City. 

The plaque was presented by Don 
Mozley, president of the fraternity’s 
Northern California chapter, and news 
director of radio station KCBS, San 
Francisco. Mr. Hearst made the accept- 
ance address. 

Following the ceremonies, which began 
at 11:15 a.m., a Sigma Delta Chi luncheon 
was held at the Press & Union League 
Club of San Francisco. Bob Considine, 
noted reporter and columnist for Inter- 
national News Service and the Hearst 
organization spoke. 

Also attending the day’s events were 
Gov. Goodwin J. Knight of California, 
Mayor George Christopher of San Fran- 
cisco, Robert Cavagnaro, national presi- 
dent of Sigma Delta Chi; Lee Ettelson, 
publisher, San Francisco Call-Bulletin; 
Charles Thieriot, publisher, San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle; Charles Mayer, publish- 
er, San Francisco Examiner; Charles 
Schneider, editor, San Francisco News; 
Joseph R. Knowland, publisher, Oakland 
Tribune, and president, California His- 
torical Society; Edmond D. Coblentz, edi- 
torial consultant, Hearst Newspapers; and 
Frank Conniff, national editor, Hearst 
Newspapers. 

The plaque describes the beginning of 
Hearst’s publishing career on March 4, 
1887 by quoting an announcement from 
The Examiner of that date: 

“The Examiner with this issue has be- 
come the exclusive property of William 
R. Hearst, the son of its former proprie- 
tor. It will be conducted in the future on 
the same lines and policies which char- 
acterized its career under the control of 
Senator Hearst.” 

Following the custom of the national 
fraternity which selects a national his- 
torical site in journalism each year, the 
Northern California chapter has em- 
barked upon a state program. Previously, 
the chapter marked the site of Califor- 
nia’s first newspaper, established in 1846 
at Monterey. 

Members of the Historical Sites Com- 
mittee include: Grant Robbins, chairman; 
Joseph R. Knowland, Gray Creveling, 
Edmond D. Coblentz, Phil Sinnott, 
George Mullany, Al Gilbert, Templeton 
Peck, Albert Colegrove, James McLean 
and Alex Troffey. 
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W orth Reprinting 


Good Advice 


From lowan 


Although we perhaps have our fair 
quota of them, journalism is not for 
second-raters. It’s for men and women 
who are both educated and trained— 
and the education factor is even more 
important in the long run than the train 
ing factor. 

Down through the years there have 
been editors who achieved on the grand 
scale without benefit of college education. 
But they’ve been the exception, not the 
rule. And their greatness, I've always 
believed, would have been greater still 
if they had been exposed to higher edu- 
cation. 

In the more than 35 years since I have 
been charged with the responsibility of 
conducting the news and editorial de- 
partment of a daily newspaper, I have 
deviated only once or twice (and with 
special reasons) from the rule that all 
workers in my department should be 
college graduates. 

My own very great preference has been 
for journalism school products, and espe- 
cially those who have had the advantage 
of joining their classroom studies with 
actual work on a campus daily with high 
journalistic standards. But I have com- 
promised on this in favor of college 
graduates who were clearly long on na 
tive ability, personality, industry, and 
sound education. 

From “One Man‘s Opinion” 
By W. Earl Hall, Editor 
Mason City Globe-Gazette 





Editor's Note: Last month’s issue 
of the Sigma Delta Chi NEWS listed 
the upcoming journalism graduates 
who will be available for employ- 
ment soon. Employers are urged to 
contact the prospective members if 
they are in need of help. These 
names and biographical data were 
published as a service to the under- 
graduate members and readers of 
the Sigma Delta Chi NEWS gener- 
ally. Additional names of graduates 
will be found in this issue. 


Obituaries 


Walter S. Campbell (Okl-Pr-’15), 
founder and director of the University of 
Oklahoma professional writing program, 
died December 25, 1957 of a heart attack. 

Rhys M. Jones (Det-Pr-’50), public re- 
lations representative for Abbott Labora- 
tories, North Chicago, died Jauuary 10 
after a two month illness. 

Frank A. Whiteley (StU-’31), affiliated 
with the Wine Institute in San Francisco, 
died December 31, 1957 of a heart attack. 

Dudley A. White, Sr. (W&L-Pr-’52), of 
Norwalk, Ohio, died last October. 

Joseph A. Vurgason (SoCf-Pr-’45), Na- 
tional City, Califoria. 

Stearns C. Batley (Tem-’55) was killed 
in auto accident on November 22, 1957 
in Utica, New York. 

James G. Daly (CeO-Pr-’56), of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, died July 1, 1957. 

Edward L. Felder (Aus-Pr-’50), of Aus- 
tin, Texas, died January 16, 1958. 

Henry T. Gorrell (NU-Pr-’48), of Vien- 
na, Va., died January 6, 1958 after suffer- 
ing a stroke. 

Jethan Warren Koonce (LSU-'18), of 
Shreveport, La., died May 14, 1957. 

Marvin G. Osborn, Sr. (LSU-’15), for- 
mer director of LSU School of Journal- 
ism, died January 23, 1958 after a long 
illness. 

Louis Ruppel (NYC-Pr-’52), former 
newspaperman and editor of Collier’s, 
died in a New York hospital after being 
stricken with a cerebral hemorrhage. 

Claude H. Smith (Nev-Pr-’48), of Fal- 
lon, Nevada, died August 18, 1957. 

Jacob H. Strong, Jr. (Syr-Pr-’43), own- 
er, editor and publisher of the Rhinebeck 
(N. Y.) Gazette, died suddenly on Jan- 
uary 18, 1958 of a heart attack. 

Kenneth M. White (Pur-’28), of Louis- 
ville, Ky., died October 3, 1957. 

Tam C. Gibbs (UCf-'32), of Berkeley, 
Calif. 

David M. Warren (TxU-Pr-’52) of Pan- 
handle, Texas. 

John P. Edmison (Ind-Pr-’35), of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., died November 18, 1957. 








Resignations 


Paul De Camp (Ia-44) 30 Arrowhead 


Trail, Rt. 1, Fairborn, Ohio; Forest J. 
Funk (Pur-14) 2805 Faulkland Road, 
Wilmington 8, Delaware; Charles G. Hag- 
en (Mqt-49) 1912 E. Eden Place, Milwau- 
kee 7, Wisconsin; James H. Latimer 
(W&L-Pr-55) 1611 Confederate Ave., 
Richmond, Va.; Ralph E. Leach, Jr. (TxU- 
48) 5304 Avenue H, Austin 5, Texas; 
John M. Moore (TGC-Pr-55) Box 81. 
Friendswood, Texas; Josef K. Schmidt 
(Clv-Pr-56) 1829 Alvason Road, East 
Cleveland, Ohio; Stephen Sinichak (PaS- 
47) 4224 Valencia Road, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
J. Kelly Smith (KnX-22) Winding Lane, 
Westport, Conn.; John B. Oakes (StL-53) 
New York Times, 229 W. 43rd St., New 
York, New York. 


BOOKS BY BROTHERS 











The Sigma Delta Chi NEWS is anz- 
ious to print notices on recent books 
written by members on non-journal- 
istic subjects. Books about journalism 
and allied fields are reviewed in Tue 
QUILL. 


When the Supreme Court of the United 
States handed down its decision on 
school segregation May 17, 1954, the coun 

try was propelled 
into a_ period of 
crisis. Many areas 
of race relations 
have since become 
focal points of heat 
ed discussion. 

In these troubled 
times, it is hearten- 
ing to read a book 
by a man who sees 
progress. Such a 
person is Robert 
Root. In his PROG 
RESS AGAINST 

PREJUDICE ($1.25, paper cover), Friend 
ship Press of New York City, Root re 
veals himself to be an optimist with a 
sense of reality, a journalist with an ob- 
jective eye, a Christian with a tender 
conscience. 

In a swift survey of what churches 
and individuals are doing to better inter- 
group relations, he has discovered an 
astonishing number of constructive ac- 
tivities and “success stories.” The author 
deals entirely in specific cases, and he 
has collected massive evidence. 

Although an objective observer, Mr 
Root writes from the vantage point of a 
conviction. In his forthright preface he 
says, “I do not write with a pretense of 
neutrality; my premise is that, like war, 
adultery, and greed, racism is sinful.” It 
is this premise, and the pungency of the 
author’s journalistic writing, that make 
Progress Against Prejudice an invigorat- 
ing new appraisal of race relations. 

> > . 

VIGILANTE DAYS AND WAYS by 
N. P. Langford is a book of western his 
tory enacted within the life of men who 
have been gone just a few short years. 
There is a new introduction to this 
famous classic written by Dorothy M. 
Johnson, secretary of the Montana Press 
association and assistant professor of 
journalism at Montana State University. 

The book was designed by Jack Ryan, 
circulation manager, of the University 
Press at Montana State University which 
publishes this tale of the west based on 
actual observations. I$ also represents the 
result of 25 years spent in patient re- 
search following the last act of vigilante 
justice. The price is $6. 

. 7 * 

Walter N. Vernon is one of several 
Texas clergymen who are preparing a 
History of Texas Methodism Since 1900. 
Mr. Vernon will develop the section giv- 
ing the history of Sunday Schools and 
Epworth Leagues during this period. The 
book is scheduled for release by the 
middle of 1959. 
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UCLA Gets Charter 
At Installation Event 


Latest chapter of Sigma Delta Chi is 
that of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, formed when 20 students 
were initiated in formal ceremonies Feb 
ruary 4 at the Los Angeles Press Club 
conducted by William E. Best, chapter 
president 

Robert E. G. Harris, chairman of the 
UCLA Department of Journalism, pre- 
sided over the banquet following initia 
tion ceremonies. The Installation address 
was given by Robert Cavagnaro, national 
president of Sigma Delta Chi and general 
executive of the Associated Press, San 
Francisco. 

Cavagnaro reminded the initiates that 
Sigma Delta Chi is approaching its fif- 
tieth anniversary, that in holding a unique 
position among professional organizations 
it fills the dual role of fraternity and 
society for establishing standards and of 
promoting ethics and seeking improve 
ment of the profession. 

“If the fraternity is to continue to pros 
per, grow and maintain its well-earned, 
respected and necessary place in news 
journalism in the interests of all peoples 
of our grand country, membership can 
not be regarded as a water tap; some 
thing you turn on and off as needed,” 
he said. 

“Men of character and purpose should 
cherish their membership. They use the 
ideals of the fraternity, spelled out beau 
tifully in the ritual with emphasis on the 
past which ‘with courage which 
knows no midnight’ as rigid guides in all 
professional pursuits. 

“A man of high character does not 
alone qualify for membership. A pros 
pective member has to be more than 
‘a good guy,” the initiates were remind- 
ed. “Purpose of interest should be added 
to the qualifications of a good member,” 
the speaker said 

Cavagnaro urged the interesting of 
high school and junior college journal 
ism students as being of vital importance 
to Sigma Delta Chi. Undergraduate chap 
ters can uplift the undergraduate’s in 
terest in professional careers and learn 
to recognize the high standards of jour 
nalism through Sigma Delta Chi activ 
ities, the speaker said 

“Young men need to be told and in 
spired into believing they should estab 
lish their careers on a long pull basis; 
that there is stability and unrestricted 
opportunity in professional news journal 
ism leading to top rewards, plus glamour 
and satisfaction which can be found in 
few other professions,” Cavagnaro stated. 

“Sigma Delta Chi will continue to pro 
vide the people of this country with their 


says 





1958 National Theme 
Fight Secrecy, Inform 


The People 
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SDX Awards-Fellows 
Dinner Set for May 15 


Winners of Sigma Delta Chi Awards 
for Distinguished Service in Journalism 
during 1957 will be feted at a dinner in 
the Plaza Hotel, New York City, May 15. 

Also scheduled to be honored are three 
of the nation’s most distinguished jour- 
nalists, Frank Bartholomew, president, 
United Press Associations; J. Montgom 
ery Curtis, director, The American Press 
Institute, New York City; and Thomas 
Powell, Jr., editor and publisher, The 
Eureka & Journal, Anamosa, Iowa. All 
were elected Fellows by the delegates to 
the 1957 national convention of Sigma 
Delta Chi. 

Bronze medallions and accompanying 
plaques will be presented in 15 fields to 
the winners of the annual awards com 
petition. Names of recipients will be an 
nounced sometime in April in advance of 
the presentations. 

Elmer Walzer, president of the New 
York Professional chapter and financial 
editor of the United Press is in charge 
of arrangements. 





most vital staple—public intelligence— 
through the fraternity’s Freedom of In 
formation Committee, ably headed by 
V. M. (Red) Newton, Jr. of the Tampa, 
Florida, Tribune. All members of our 
organization should consider themselves 
as a member of his committee, report- 
ing to “Red” any unlawful or unwar 
rented or unnatural barrier to a news 
source on any level of government. 

“The goal of every member of Sigma 
Delta Chi is one of real challenge in this 
day of mass production. Our profession 
is one of the few remaining in which the 
individual has a chance to distinguish 
himself with the public as beneficiary of 
his talents. This opportunity should not 
be wasted. I ask your rededication to 
our opportunities and responsibilities,” 
concluded Cavagnaro 
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“Oh, Oh, there’s another guy on whom 
the boss’s ‘stinging’ editorial has had 
its effect.” 





12 Years for Vic 
By Alvin E. Austin 


Vic Bluedorn rounds out 12 years as 
executive director of Sigma Delta Chi 
on April 15. Vic took over the reins after 
serving in the army 
for four and a half 
years, the last three 
as public relations 
officer and officer in 
charge of the news- 
paper at Fort Bel- 
voir, Va. Previously 


he had been editor As 

and publisher of ’ 

three Iowa news- = 

papers. ry : 
In assuming his 


duties as exec- 
utive director, he 
launched a vigorous postwar expansion 
program, covering both undergraduate 
and professional chapter activities, in ad- 
dition to publishing THe Quit and di- 
recting the Distinguished Service Awards 
program. Since 1951 he has also been ed- 
itor of the Sigma Delta Chi NEWS. 

When Vic was appointed executive di- 
rector, the Fraternity had 42 undergrad- 
uate and 6 professional chapters and now 
has 66 and 47 respectively. Membership 
in good standing has increased from 
about 1400 in 1946 to 12,500 last year, and 
QUILL advertising has increased 1000% 
since 1946. 

Last year’s national secretary James S. 
Pope, executive editor of the Courier 
Journal and Louisville Times recently 
summed up Vic’s work this way. 

“I really do admire the way you quiet- 
ly keep this screwball organization on 
the rails. It has a heterogeneous mem- 
bership, a schizophrenic Council, and a 
cluster of wild and independent chapters. 
But it has at its heart something impor 
tant and I guess that’s what holds us 
together, with you as a gyroscope I’m 
sure your devotion to SDX is deeper 
than any of ours or you wouldn’t be do- 
ing what you are.” 


Bluedorn 


Vernon to Japan 


Walter N. Vernon, editor of General 
Church (Sunday) School Publications 
for The Methodist 
Church, Nashville, 
Tennessee, will be 
one of about 75 dele- 
gates to the 14th 
World Convention 
on Christian Educa- 
tion to be held in 
Tokyo, Japan in Au- 
gust, 1958. He has 
handled promotion 
and publicity during 
the past year in 
stimulating interest 
among Methodists to 
attend. From an article in a recent issue 
of Tue Quitt he has established a prelim- 
inary contact with Sigma Delta Chi Ear- 
nest Hoberecht, UP-chief in Tokyo, about 
news reporting of the Convention. 


Vernon 
























































































































































































































































A Profession for Gentlemen 


JOURNALISM is a profession for gentlemen. I suppose there are different 
definitions for a gentleman, but breaking the word apart it would seem that a 
gentleman is a man of compassion and convenance, a man of honor, bound by 
something inside himself to a cause of selflessness. He is a man who considers it 
his obligation to protect and defend the weak; to give utterance for those who are 
inarticulate. He would consider that whatever strength and power he has are en- 
dowments, not to be used primarily for his own gain, but for which he is merely 
custodian and must use for the general welfare. 

The practice of journalism has been my life. It has been a life in which I was 
never required to cheat or steal or to lie. And it has given me the satisfaction of 
feeling that I occupied a post of honor in the community and that I was a man 
apart; that I was engaged in a superior undertaking. Journalism is the aristocrat 


of trades, or professions, of gentlemen. 


—JOHN SORRELS 











Do You Know Any of These Men? 


UNIVERSITY OF 
ALABAMA 

James Reese McAdory, Jr. 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 
Dennis M. Dilday 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Lt. Lindsley Wellman 
CENTRAL PENNSYLVA- 
NIA PROFESSIONAL 
Robert H. Fowler 
UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 

David Alan Sundberg 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Malcolm W. Applegate 
Richard D. Brown 
Robert E. Hartley 
Ray Alan Wingerson 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 


James S. Fiedler 
KENT STATE 
UNIVERSITY 
Ronald N. Taiclet 
UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY 
Donald R. Mills 


M/Sgt. Alfred P. Robertson 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Dale D. Tool 

OHIO UNIVERSITY 

John Thomas Mienik 
UNIVERSITY OF 
OKLAHOMA 

Noel C. Ross 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
James Louis Thomas 
OREGON STATE 
COLLEGE 

Loring G. Hudson 





ATTENTION 


Schools of Journalism, SDX Members and Other Readers 


If names make news, National Headquarters has much to offer here. First 
Class mail sent to the last known address of the following members of Sigma 
Delta Chi has been returned by the postoffice as unclaimed. If you know the 
current address of any of these members, we would greatly appreciate your 


notifying us. 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Laurence B. June 


Morton J. Metzler, Jr 
Richard I. Sindell 


UNIVERSITY OF 
FLORIDA 
William S. Richardson, Jr 


GRINNELL COLLEGE 
William F. Crouch 


Walter D. Guthrie 
Henry Y. Warnock 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 
Max Eugene Burke 
UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS 

Leslie B. Canterbury 
Daniel Edward Cohen 
Harvey W. Wittenberg 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
Richard Lee Carson 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF 
IOWA 

Glenn C. Urban 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE 
Fred R. Sindt 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


Robert A. Broenen 
William M. Carley, Jr 
Robert E. Sheridan 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MARYLAND 
Meadie Edgar Pace 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


Charles Courtney Coolidge 
George Panitz 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI 

Robert E. Campbell 
Charles W. Kenworthey 


Maurice E. Lee 
Norman Soong 


MONTANA STATE 
UNIVERSITY 
Don Lynn Oliver 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 
Robert N. Guinn 
Dean C. Smith 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Donald A. Tehven 


NORTH TEXAS STATE 
COLLEGE 


Carroll Lynn Griggs 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PITTSBURGH 
Fred Hamlin 


SOUTHERN METHODIST 
UNIVERSITY 

P. D. Eldred 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
Robert H. Perry 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Paul M. Lewis 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
G. Claude Villarreal 
UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON 

Donald Earl Mullen 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PROFESSIONAL 
Charles E. Egan 
WASHINGTON STATE 
COLLEGE 

Robert W. Berry 

Kent L. Wold 
UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

Daniel Baumann 


















Serving Uncle Sam 





Army Pvt. Richard S. Thailing com- 
pleted eight weeks of basic combat train- 
ing under the Reserve Forces Act pro- 
gram at Fort Leonard Wood, Mo. He 
was employed by Meredith Publishing 
Company in Des Moines before entering 
the Army. 

Second Lt. Cecil E. Fries, Jr. is a mem- 
ber of the 3d Medium Tank Battalion at 
Fort Carson, Colo. 

Second Lieutenant Stephen E. Emerine, 
former reporter for the Twin Falls (Ida- 
ho) Times-News, has returned to duties 
as assistant information services officer 
at Little Rock Air Force Base after com- 
pleting the Army Information School at 
Fort Slocum, New York. Lieutenant 
Emerine finished fifth in a class of 61 at 
the 10-week course for officers of the 
Army, Air Force and friendly foreign 
nations. 

First Lt. Morton S. Lindner is public 
information officer of the VII Corps Ar- 
tillery, which is participating in the 
Seventh Army’s field maneuver “Sabre 
Hawk” in Stuttgart, Germany, designed 
to test the efficiency of Seventh Army 
units under simulated combat conditions. 

Army 2d Lt. Jee D. Boyd recently was 
graduated from the 
field artillery officer 
basic course at The 
Artillery and Mis- 
sile School, Fort 
Sill, Okla 

Army 2d Lt. Rob- 
ert C. Landess re- 
cently was grad- 
uated from the 15- 
week officer basic 
training course at 
the Infantry School, 

Landess Fort Benning, Ga. 

Lieutenant Landess 

was instructed in the responsibilities of 
an infantry unit commander 

Pvt. Ronald H. Bailey of Lakewood, 
Ohio, holds a gold watch presented him 
for graduating first in the Information 
Specialist course at Fort Slocum, N. Y., 
where he completed the second phase of 
a six-month tour of active military train- 
ing under the Reserve Forces Act pro- 
gram. He was employed by the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer before entering the 
Army. 


ca 





Bailey Bowcr 


Second Lt. James M. Bower recently 
was graduated from the 15-week officer 
basic training course at The Infantry 
School, Fort Benning, Ga. 
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Personals 


About Members 


Charles E, Larkins, formerly promotion 
manager of WFAA-TV, Dallas, and pro- 
motion manager for KTUL-TV, Tulsa, for 
the past year, will head a newly created 
central sales promotion department for 
the Griffin Broadcast Group in Muskogee, 
Okla. 





Larkins Garrison 
John E. Garrison, recently associated 
with the Delhi-Taylor Oil Corp. and 


Chance-Vought Aircraft Company in Dal- 
las as public relations assistant, has been 
named to the staff of Culver Military 
Academy as public relations representa- 
tive 

Emmett Dedmon, veteran staff member 
of the Chicago Sun-Times, has 
named editor 


been 
Dedmon’s pro- 
motion was announced by L. S. Fanning, 


managing 


asst. executive editor. He succeeds Thom- 
as F. Reynolds who resigned last Decem 
ber 





Dedmon 


Brecht 


Raymond C. Brecht, formerly reporter 
and staff writer for the Evening and Sun- 
day Bulletin, Philadelphia, has joined the 
public relations and publicity department 
of Gray & Rogers advertising agency, 
Philadelphia 

Managing Editor William A. Ott was 
named editor of the Macon (Ga.) Tele- 
graph. Bert Struby is now General Man- 
ager. 

Robert D. Holloway has been named 
Southeastern area public relations repre- 
sentative by Reynolds Metals Company 
and will be based at the Listerhill, Ala., 
operations. 

Ralph Renick, news director of WTVJ, 
Miami, has been appointed vice president 
in charge of news. 

Lloyd N. Darden, Oakland, Calif., grad- 
uated from the American Institute for 
Foreign Trade at Thunderbird Field, 


Phoenix, Arizona. 
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Arthur E, Strang, secretary-manager of 
the Illinois Press Association, has been 
named chairman of the 1958 National 
Newspaper Week committee. 

Dr. Benjamin Fine, education editor of 
the New York Times since 1941, was 
named dean of Yeshiva University’s new 
graduate school of journalism, Amster- 
dam Ave., New York City. 

Thomas L. Stokes, United Features col- 
umnist, was awarded a special citation by 
the Raymond Clapper Memorial Associa- 
tion for his 37 years of coverage of the 
Washington scene. Stokes, 59, is ill in 
Emergency Hospital and has suspended 
his column. 

Edward D. Williams, federal beat re- 
porter for the Chicago Daily News, has 
resigned to cover the federal building 
for the Chicago American. He had been 
with the Daily News for more than five 
years and previously worked for the 
Sheboygan (Wis.) Press. 

J. Frank Knebel, publisher of the Gar- 
den Grove (Calif.) News from 1949 to 
1955 has announced the purchase of the 
two weekly newspapers serving the Ojai 
Valley, The Ojai and the Ojai Valley 
News 

Herbert W. Hugo, Chicago editor of 
Platt’s Oilgram, has been named 1958 
publicity chairman for the Chicago Oil 
Men’s club 

John S. Rose, public relations execu- 
tive and former newspaperman, was ap- 
pointed executive secretary to the Los 
Angeles County District Attorney William 
B. McKesson 

The University of Minnesota’s Board 
of Regents promoted Robert L. Jones, 
professor of journalism, to succeed Pro- 
fessor Ralph D. Casey as director of the 
School of Journalism effective July 1, 
1958 

Walter G. Curtis has been appointed 
public relations manager for Edsel Di- 
vision, Detroit. He succeeds C. Gayle 
Warnock, Edsel public relations director 
since 1955, who now is director of news 
services for International Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., New York City 

Thomas E. Ward has been appointed 
assistant to district director of public re- 
lations for the Chicago district of United 
States Steel Corp. 

Fred G. Herman is now public informa- 
tion director for the Eastbay chapter of 
the National Safety Council, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Bernard A. Bergman has been appoint- 
ed editor of the Jewish Exponent, Phil- 
adelphia Anglo-Jewish weekly. 

Edward Weilepp, editor of the Kansas 
Construction Magazine, Topeka, was 
elected first president of the Construction 
Writers Association. 

Al Wesson, director of publicity for 
the Hollywood Turf Club, Inglewood, 
Calif., has been re-elected president of 
the Turf Publicists of America. 

Hobart Rowen has been named busi- 
ness trends editor of Newsweek, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He has been a Newsweek 
staffer for 13 years and is currently serv- 
ing on the Washington, D. C. Professional 
chapter’s board of governors. 

Larry Coffin, Record-Searchlight, Red- 
ding, Calif., staff writer, is the winner 
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of both first and second places in the an- 
nual Forest News award contest spon- 
sored by the Sierra-Cascade Logging 
conference. 

Henry J. Kracalik, in charge of pub- 
licity and house publication for the Bell 
Savings and Loan Assn., Chicago, has 
been elected public relations officer of 
Bell Savings and Loan Assn. He has been 
with the association for eight years and 
formerly was a field man in the mort- 
gage division. 

Nathan Safir, executive vice president 
and general manager of KCOR radio and 
television stations in San Antonio, Texas, 
was presented with the first leadership 
award at the annual Texas association of 
B'nai B’rith lodges convention. 





Safir Rosenthal 

Alfred Rosenthal, technical liaison of- 
ficer for the Fort Worth Engineer district 
of the Corps of Engineers, has been 
named to a similar position at Chicago, 
Illinois where he will head the technical 
liaison and public information activities 
of the North Central division. 

Howard G. Neuberg, assistant dean of 
men at the University of Illinois, has ac- 
cepted a position with the foreign service 
of the United States information agency. 





Neuberg 


Myers 


Arthur W. Myers, Columbus, Ohio, of 
Battelle Memorial Institute, was recently 
installed as president of the Central Ohio 
chapter of the Society of Technical Writ- 
ers and Editors. 

Landon Laird, Kansas City Star news- 
man, was designated an honorary colonel 
at Wentworth Military Academy’s 22nd 
annual military ball. He was the first 
newspaperman to receive the annual 
honor. 

Frank P. Gill, faculty member of the 
Wayne State university’s department of 
journalism, Detroit, is now also music 
critic of the Detroit Times, a full-time ap- 
pointment. 



















































































































































































































































































































































































Chapter Activities 








Because of the many, regularly held chapter initia- 
tions, it is impossible to include the names and pictures 
of the newly initiated in the SDX chapter activities. 
(Names of new Professional members are reported 
regularly elsewhere in the SDX News.) However, the 
Editor welcomes news about initiation banquet speakers, 
pictures of those appearing on the program, etc., but 
keep your report short. 

We would appreciate limiting the number of people 
in the pictures since large groups lose the individual’s 
identity in the process of reduction to fit QumLL’s col- 
umn width 

So, c’mon, chapter correspondents, let's have more 
chapter news and pictures. 








DALLAS—New officers of the Dallas Professional Chapter 


were installed in conjunction with a party given for the 
press of Dallas, both members and non-members. Some 
225 Dallas journalists and their wives attended and saw 
Clardy McCullar, of the Dallas Morning News, announced 
as the new SDX president and saw him congratulated by 
William Noll Sewell, left, editor of the Oak Cliff Chamber 
of Commerce magazine and outgoing president. Center is 
Van Lamm, Dallas businessman. Other new officers of the 
Dallas chapter are Bruce Cunningham of Lone Star Gas 
Company; Jack Rolf, Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
and Tom Perkins, McKinney Courier-Gazette, vice presi- 
dents; John Nation, Atlantic Refining Company, secretary; 
Eddie Woods, Republic National Life Insurance Company, 
treasurer, and Bob Tripp, WFAA-TV; Leo Allman, U. S. 
Department of Labor; Lee Bond, United Press, and Sewell, 
directors. 

Interrupting the levity were resolutions passed honoring 
the memory of two recently deceased outstanding news- 
men. They were Louis Minsky, who organized the Religious 
News Service of New York City, and Allen Quinn, award- 
winning municipal reporter of The Dallas Morning News. 

In addition to its weekly luncheon meetings, the Dallas 
Chapter holds monthly evening meetings, at which time 
special programs of interest to the chapter are presented. 
At the February meeting, a forum was held on “Are Dallas 
Press Conferences Conducted Properly?” Opening the pro- 
gram was a panel discussion with Paul Rosenfield of The 
Dallas Times Herald representing the press; Dave Muhl- 
stein, KLIF, radio; Moe Levy, NBC-TV, and Buck Merryat, 
American Airlines, public relations. After their discussion 
the program was opened to questions from the floor and a 
general discussion. The consensus: Press conferences could 

-and should—be better than they are, not only in Dallas 
but throughout the nation. 


CHICAGO—Newspapers in smaller towns object to the “metro- 
politan area” designation the towns are given by the near- 
by big city dailies, a panel of newspaper executives said 
They addressed the January meeting of the Chicago pro- 
fessional chapter. The panelists were, left to right: Dan Al- 
brecht, managing editor of the Joliet Herald-News; George 
Crawford, editor of the Waukegan News-Sun; Sam Saran, 
NBC, chapter president, Dr. Curtis McDougall, Professor 
of Journalism at Northwestern University, Moderator of 
the panel, and Lewis Mrkvicka, managing editor of the 
Aurora Beacon-News. John Esselman, acting managing 
editor of the Elgin Courier-News is not pictured. The execu- 
tives said they use about 50 per cent local news in an at- 
tempt to win readership from the Chicago papers, and 
that their biggest problem is the “suburban” or “metro- 
politan area” designation given them by advertisers 

The army unveiled its latest ballistic guided missile at 
the Feb. 18 meeting of the chapter. Dr. William H. Martin, 
civilian director of army research and development, brought 
a model of the new missile, “The Sergeant” from Wash- 
ington, D. C. The meeting in the Merchandise Mart at- 
tracted about 250. 

Dr. Martin was a last minute substitution for Army 
Secretary Wilber M. Brucker, who had accepted the club's 
invitation to come to Chicago but had to cancel. He ar 
ranged for the important missile news to be released at the 
club’s meeting, however. 

In addition to his talk, Dr. Martin showed a 9 minute 
sound film on the launching of the Army’s satellite Jan. 30 
in Cape Canaveral, Fla. He said it was the first showing of 
the film outside the Pentagon. 

Program chairman Dan McMichael of the U. S. Steel 
Corp. was warmly applauded at the meeting for having 
arranged the meeting and press conference. 

Below, left to right, Sam Saran, N.B.C.; Brig. Gen. Storke, 
chief of information, Department of the Army; Dr. Martin; 
and Basil Walters, executive editor, the Chicago Daily News 
—Bob Doherty. 
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NORTHWESTERN—The chapter has placed extra emphasis 


this year on its meeting programs because of perennial 
problems in keeping up attendance. With all the education- 
al and recreational opportunities of the great Chicago area, 
SDX members are not easily excited about a meeting’s 
agenda. 

Thus far, several exceptional programs have improved 
1957-58 attendance. John Madigan, assistant managing edi- 
tor of the Chicago American, and Hal Bruno, Chicago 
American reporter recently returned from India, provided 
a highly interesting meeting. 

V. M. Newton addressed a Medill School of Journalism 
student convocation late in February. This came on the 
heels of his powerful freedom of information article in 
Look Magazine. 

Although there is no dearth of qualified professional 
journalists in Chicago, the Northwestern SDX chapter has 
set up a journalism careers counseling service for north 
suburban high schools. The chapter feels it has one ad- 
vantage over professionals, because its members are acute- 
ly aware of journalistic opportunities as they prepare to 
leave college. Besides the values of this service to the high 
school students, it unites the chapter in a project that can 
be perpetuated and built up over the years.—Jerry Udwin. 


NEW MEXICO—Chief of Bureau Sanky Trimble of The As- 


sociated Press has been elected president of the New 
Mexico professional chapter. Trimble succeeds Neil Add- 
ington of The New Mexican. Dr. G. Ward Fenley of the 
University of New Mexico is the new vice-president and 
Lionel Linder of the Albuquerque Tribune was named 
secretary-treasurer. Elected to the board of directors were 
G. M. Hunsley of the Albuquerque Journal, Robert Van 
Driel of KGGM and KGGM-TV, Albuquerque; Mickey 
Toppino of United Press, Lloyd Hackler of The New Mex- 
ican, Santa Fe; and Carter Waid of the Belen News-Bulle 
tin 

“Canon 35 has ceased to be a canon. It has become a 
pistol ‘i 

Those were the words of Publisher Billie Holder of the 
Alamogordo, N. M. Daily News at a recent panel on court 
room photography held in connection with the New 
Mexico Press Assn. winter convention. The panel was 
sponsored by the New Mexico professional chapter—one 
in a series of such panels sponsored at every meeting of 
the press association 

Moderator of the panel was Past State SDX President 
Joe Lawler of Santa Fe. Other members were Chief Photog 
rapher Jim Rawls of the Hobbs, N. M. News-Sun and Gene 
Lusk, Carlsbad attorney. Neil Addington of The New Mex- 
ican, Santa Fe, appeared as an ex-officio member of the 
panel to tell of plans for a meeting before Supreme Court, 
federal and state district judges in Santa Fe, Feb. 1, as a 
SDX group to protest a recent state supreme court ruling 
on courthouse photography 

The chapter members swept major honors recently in 
the annual E. H. Shaffer Journalism Awards announced 
at the winter convention of the New Mexico Press Assn. 
here. Neil Addington formerly of The New Mexican, Santa 
Fe, won a special award for investigative reporting into 
the adjutant general's office. Addington, retiring state presi- 
dent, has been cited for three consecutive years. State Edi- 
tor Robert A. Barnes of The Associated Press won first 
place in newsfeatures with a story on spy bait. AP Capitol 
Correspondent John B. Curtis of Santa Fe won a special 
award, the first time it was given, for consistent contribu 
tions during the year to highway traffic safety. 

Lou Lash of the Farmington Times won first in news 
reporting for coverage of a triple slaying while on the 
staff of the Carlsbad Current-Argus. Dan Byrne of The 
New Mexican, Santa Fe, another chapter member, won 
third place in news reporting and honorable mention in 
photography. 

Bill Richardson of Associated Press, New Mexico pro- 
fessional chapter member, has been named to a three-man 
committee to study current awards in journalistic photog 
raphy in the state and make recommendations for ex 
panding the awards to the board of directors of the New 
Mexico Press Assn.—Sanky Trimble. 
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NEW YORK CITY—Journalism students and members of the 


faculty at New York University and Fordham University 
shared the limelight at the January 16th meeting of the 
New York City Professional Chapter at Toots Shor’s Res- 
taurant. Shown in a huddle before the meeting were: 
Seated, left to right, Barry Steinbach, New York Univer- 
sity; Walter Sullivan, New York University; Mark Raiz- 
man, Columbia Graduate School of Journalism; Michael 
Iachetta, Fordham and William Murray, Fordham. Stand- 
ing, left to right, Edward A. Walsh, Assistant Professor of 
Journalism, Fordham University; Elmer C. Walzer, Fi- 
nancial Editor, United Press and Chapter President and 
North Callahan, Professor of Journalism at New York 
University. New York University and Fordham are con- 
sidering petitioning Sigma Delta Chi for chapters on their 
respective campuses.—A. Gordon Smith. 


CENTRAL OHIO—High school journalism career day is next 


project of the chapter. Plans tentatively call for this “day” 
to be held the end of April or the first part of May at the 
Ohio State University campus. The chapter is hoping to 
hold its final meeting of the program year at that time to 
take advantage of visiting dignitaries. This meeting will 
be the annual ladies night affair. In February, new Colum- 
bus Jets Manager Clyde King was featured speaker. Five 
new members were initiated —David H. Brown. 


DETROIT—As charming as the puckish little characters who 


inhabit his comic-strip, “Peanuts,” Charles M. Schulz de- 
lighted a Wives’ Night meeting of the Detroit Professional 
Chapter. Passing lightly over the “How I got started phase,” 
he chalk-talked his way through a pictorial review of 
Charlie Brown and Company to win applause with every 
sketch. The strip which now runs in 350 papers is also 
winning fame in paper-bound and comic book form. Latest 
from the Schulz drawing board in Minneapolis is the 
Sunday cartoon series, “It’s Just A Game.’—Ren Hall. 
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GREATER MIAMI—Whether the Greater Miami Chapter’s 


highly successful Ribs ’n Roast show presented each spring 
should have a revised format was discussed thoroughly at 
the monthly luncheon meeting. Yank Taylor, chairman 
of the script committee, triggered a barrage of suggestions 
from the membership which annually faces utter catas- 
trophe in staging the show, only to come up each year 
with a sellout performance superior to those in the past. 

Proceeds go to the scholarship fund for worthy journalism 
students at the University of Miami. Ticket prices will 
probably go up this year, the chapter decided. Time and 
place for the presentation is still under discussion, but 
Miami area political shenanigans should lend themselves 
more than ever to the lampoons created by South Florida 
newsmen. 

A special Alley Theatre showing of the “Front Page” 
for members and their guests netted about $125 for the 
scholarship fund, according to Don Cuddy of the Coral 
Gables Times who headed this venture.—Phil DeBerard. 


MILWAUKEE—The lightning hand of Jo Fischer, Chicago 


Sun-Times Syndicate cartoonist, enthralled a packed house 
on “Fratsority Night,” the annual meeting of the Milwau- 
kee professional chapter with the girl journalists of Theta 
Sigma Phi. 

Fischer, in his cartoon series “From Nine to Five,” has 
built a circulation of more than 10 million on the comic 
qualities of office life, as demonstrated by such characters 
as Hysteria, Coma, Deleria and Mrs. McMop—who comes 
in after “Five.” The wit and skill which made this possible 
came through effectively at the February SDX meeting 
in the Milwaukee Press Club. 

Giving willing but wary assistance to Fischer during his 
demonstrations were Walter G. (“Chick”) Wegner, Sentinel 
city editor and SDX board chairman; Greg Fosselman, 
United Press staffer; and “five little boys from art school”- 
H. Kendig Eaton, of Mathisson & Associates; George W. 
Wolpert, public relations counsel; George Dundon, Mil- 
waukee’s supervisor of vital statistics; John Varick, of 
Barkin-Herman & Associates, and Lloyd Gladfelter, Jour- 
nal reporter. 

Watching the deft strokes of Cartoonist Jo Fischer (right) 
are John Varick, Milwaukee professional chapter, and 
Miss Margaret Newman and Miss Margaret Grogan of 
Theta Sigma Phi. Fischer spoke and demonstrated at the 
annual “Fratsority Night” in the Milwaukee Press Club. 

The new administration of the Milwaukee professional 
chapter opened its season with installation and the “inside 
straight” on Wisconsin’s story of the year--the murders 
and grave robbings of Edward Gein. The speaker was 
Charles Wilson, director of the Wisconsin State Crime 
Laboratory, whose organization conducted the scientific 
examination of the grisly evidence in the Gein case 
Bob Riordan. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Washington, D. C., Professional 





Chapter is having its breakfast and pre-breakfast prelim- 
inaries for the American Society of Newspaper Editors on 
Saturday, April 19, 1958. 


AKRON—The chapter’s third annual Gridiron is set for May 


15 in the Sheraton Hotel of Akron. Kenneth Nichols, Beacon 
Journal columnist and the chapter’s past president, again 
will be in charge of the script. Bob Barton, editor of the 
Lima Citizen, was the chapter’s principal speaker at the 
January meeting. Barton described the problems in con- 
nection with establishing another newspaper in a city 
dominated for years by one newspaper, the Lima News.— 
Mort Leggett. 


ATLANTA—Ed Thomas, public information manager of the 


Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Co., Atlanta, has 
been elected president of the Atlanta chapter. He succeeds 
Don Carter, city editor of The Atlanta Journal. Other of- 
ficers elected to serve with Mr. Thomas are: Dozier Cade, 
head of the journalism department of the Georgia State 
College of Business Administration, first vice-president; 
Eugene Phillips, manager, News Bureau, Delta Air Lines, 
second vice-president; Dick Hodges, manager, Public Re- 
lations Dept., Liller, Neal & Battle agency, secretary; and 
Homer Meaders, staff writer, The Atlanta Journal, treas- 
urer. 

Luther Huston, chief information officer of the Dept 
of Justice and former Washington correspondent for The 
New York Times, told the Atlanta chapter that public of- 
ficials are not, as some believe, conspiring to conceal news 
and the people’s “right to know.” Mr. Huston, a former 
national president of Sigma Delta Chi, said that “the public 
today is demanding the answers because reporters and 
editors have done a good job in telling them what they 
want to know.” Although some papers “ignore the signifi 
cant in pursuit of the spectacular, by and large, editors are 
discharging their responsibilities to inform the public 
honestly,” Mr. Huston said. 

The picture below shows Luther Huston, left, receiving 
his commission from Attorney General William Rogers in 
Washington, D. C. 

At an earlier meeting of the Atlanta SDX chapter in 
January, Georgia’s Governor Marvin Griffin made front- 
page headlines in Atlanta’s papers and throughout the state 
as he discussed his administration and legislative proposals. 
The meeting was held on the same day Gov. Griffin made 
his “State of the State” address to the 1958 session of 
Georgia’s General Assembly. The governor, himself a news- 
paper editor and member of Sigma Delta Chi, explained 
his position on such issues as highways, rural roads, state 
ports, and proposed purchase of world-famous Stone Moun- 
tain by the state—Dick Hodges. 
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EAST LANSING, Mich.—Commuunication researchers and 
other social scientists should be responding as vigorously 
as the physical scientists to the Communist challenge 
symbolized by the Soviet sputniks, an Australian news- 
paperman told the Lansing chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 

The Australian is John Bennetts, capital bureau chief at 
Canberra, Australia, for the News Limited group of papers. 
Bennetts is a Fulbright visiting lecturer at Michigan State 
University’s School of Journalism. 

“As we see it, from our position on the edge of South 
East Asia, Western military supremacy is only part of the 
answer to the Communist threat,” said Mr. Bennetts. “The 
Communists have gained at least as much ground in Asia 
by non-military means—propaganda, subversion and shrewd 
use of limited economic aid—as by military aggression. 
“Maybe we should be investigating whether our losses on 
this non-military front are the result of a communications 
failure. 

“Are our policies in Asia failing to win friends and in- 
fluence people because those policies are based on inac- 
curate information? Are our aid programs based on a 
correct appreciation of Asian economic needs? Are we 
trying to apply Western solutions—for instance, labor- 
saving machinery or capitalist forms of organization—which 
are inapplicable to Asian problems?” These are some of 
the questions Bennetts emphasized. “If we are getting 
accurate information about Asia’s needs, are we failing 
to act on it because of domestic political inhibitions, be- 
cause an ill-informed electorate will not approve sensible 
foreign policies?” Bennetts asked. 


MINNESOTA—Managing Editor Paul Swensson (right) of 
the Minneapolis Star has been installed as 1958-59 presi- 
dent of the Minnesota professional chapter. 

Swensson succeeds James Cowan, roving reporter for 
the St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press, who becomes 
Minnesota SDX chairman succeeding Jim Bormann, direc 
tor of news for WCCO radio. 

Other elected officers are Julian B. Hoshal (left to right), 
news director of KSTP radio and television, vice president; 
Sigurd B. Vikse, head of the technical writing department 
at Northern Pump, Inc., Minneapolis, secretary, and 
Peter G. Pafiolis, St. Paul Dispatch reporter and education 
writer, treasurer 

As has become custom, members’ wives and girl friends 
were invited to the annual meeting, held in the Minne- 
apolis Naval Air Station officers’ club. They heard speaker 
Eugenie Anderson, this country’s first woman ambassador, 
describe a recent trip to Europe as a member of a commit 
tee surveying the refugee problem and expound on her 
opinion that President Eisenhower should have appointed 
someone he and Secretary of State Dulles “could trust” 


instead of Harold Stassen as disarmament adviser.—Peter 
Pafiolis 
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Ten Suggestions for 
Professional Chapters 


1. That the national objective selected by the national con- 
vention each year be implemented by co-ordinated programs 
of local professional chapters, with the assistance of the Pro- 
fessional Chapter program committee. That qualified writers 
be importuned to contribute articles to THE QuimLL that will en- 
courage achievement of the objective or theme. 

2. That the Professional Chapter Program committee, which 
performed so effectively this year, continue to plan ways and 
means whereby the Professional chapters can participate in 
the national program. 

3. That the Professional chapters not accept any person for 
membership unless he has paid his current national dues. 

4. That each chapter make a survey of the best qualified and 
most competent journalists in its area and undertake to nomi- 
nate them for membership. Chapters without initiation privi- 
leges should forward these recommendations to the nearest 
Professional or Undergraduate chapter. 

5. That each chapter set as its minimum goal the securing 
of at least five entries from the chapter area for the annual 
distinguished service awards in journalism contest. 

6. That each chapter set as its goal the publication of at 
least one article by a local member or non-member in THE 
Quit during the year. 

7. That each professional chapter undertake publication of 
a regular news letter, and annual directory, if this is not al- 
ready being done. 

8. That each Professional chapter appoint the committees 
listed and explained in the new Manual of Procedures. 

9. That all Professional chapters with near-by Undergraduate 
chapters develop a closer liaison with them and embark on an 
award or scholarship program for them. 

10. That Professional chapters give more attention and care 
to the filing of their annual reports. 





A Report From the Atlanta 
Professional Chapter 


On How It Conducts 
News Writing Contest 


A news writing contest for students who work in high 
school publications in the Greater Atlanta area is being 
sponsored by the Atlanta Chapter. 

The contest, first announced by Don Carter, president 
of the Atlanta SDX chapter and city editor of The At- 
lanta Journal, is “to encourage better journalism in the 
high schools of Greater Atlanta.” 

Permanent trophies were awarded in March of this 
year to first-place winners in each of the following 
categories: Best News Story, Best Feature Story, Best 
Editorial, and Best Sports Story. 

All entries in the contest must have been published 
in a high school publication during the school year, be- 
ginning in September, 1957, and extending to the closing 
date, Feb. 20, 1958. 

Each student may enter one, two, three, or all four 
categories, but he or she may submit only one entry in 
each category 

Entries must be clippings from the publications and 
should be pasted on plain, white typewriter paper. The 
information to be typed on the front of each entry in- 
cludes: category, name of student, address of student, 
school, publication, and date of publication of submitted 
entry. Entries were mailed to Mr. Carter, c/o The Atlan- 
ta Journal, on or before Feb. 20.—Dick Hodges. 

















Opposition to A.B.A. 
(Continued from page 24) 


the present Canon 35. Its motion was 
carried without discussion. 

Canon 35 was not only drastic, but 
punitive in effect—the very antithesis of 
what the Committee on Cooperation was 
striving for. Its adoption was a rebuff 
not only to the Special Committee of this 
Association, but to the Media Committees 
as well. Its adoption pointed up not only 
a deep seated conflict within this As- 
sociation, but an equally deep seated re- 
sentment by some members of this As- 
sociation again the media. 

Notwithstanding this rebuff, the special 
Committee on Cooperation continued its 
work pursuant to the instructions previ- 
ously given. Then, at the 1938 meeting 
of the Association, the conflict between 
it and the Committee on Professional 
Ethics and Grievances was resolved in 
favor of the latter. It was suggested from 
the floor that the Special Committee was 
cutting across the work of the Commit- 
tee on Professional Ethics and Griev- 
ances. Pursuant to another suggestion, 
the House continued the Special Com- 
mittee only on the condition that it 
should not express an opinion upon any 
question of professional or judicial ethics. 

At the 1938 meeting, the Special Com- 
mittee expressed its belief that the pro- 
hibitions of Canon 35 were impracticable 
and that the adoption of the Canon had 
made it very difficult to work with the 
newspaper groups which felt the bar had 
cut them off. 

Subsequently, the newspaper associa- 
tions disbanded their committees and, in 
1941, this Association disbanded its Spe- 
cial Committee. 

How near the three groups came to 
agreement can be observed by a review 
of the report to this House in 1937. 

The composite Committee was unani- 
mous “in recomrnending that the use of 
cameras in the courtroom should be only 
with the knowledge and approval of the 
trial judge.” This, in the opinion of the 
media members, placed the responsibil- 
ity for use of cameras squarely where 
it belongs—in the control of the judge. 
The lawyer members expressed the 
thought that cameras should not be 
used without the consent of counsel for 
the accused in a criminal case or without 
consent of counsel for both parties in 
civil cases. So, the subject of camera use 
was left open for further discussion of 
those different views. 

The Committee was in unanimous 
agreement that the question of photo- 
graphing witnesses without their consent 
could safely be left to the determination 
of the trial judge. 

Irrespective of whatever the future 
might provide as to the making of faith- 
ful scund records of court proceedings, 
the Committee informed the House of 
Delegates that there was unanimous 
agreement by the composite body “that 
all mechanisms which require the par- 
ticipants in a trial consciously to adapt 
themselves to the exigencies of recording 
and reproducing devices distract atten- 





tion which ought to be concentrated 
upon the single object of promoting jus- 
tice.” 

Because the whole subject of sound 
registering devices was then relatively 
new, the Committee reported in 1937 that 
it did not feel experience had made it 
possible to take an unqualified position 
in opposition to their use. It observed 
that the future may “provide some meth- 
od by which a faithful, sound record of 
the proceedings of the Court can be used 
to extend the trial beyond the limits of 
the audience possible in the courtroom 
itself.” 

Experience since 1937 has demonstrated 
that the distinguished lawyers who served 
on the Special Committee on Coopera- 
tion were justified in their conclusion 
that the prohibitions of Canon 35 were 
impracticable. 

Many of our Courts today permit the 
use of cameras; many permit the use of 
sound recording devices. It has been 
demonstrated that photographing, broad- 
casting and televising of trials under 
present day methods can be done with- 
out degrading the court, distracting wit- 
nesses or creating misconceptions in the 
minds of the public. In fact, it has been 
proved beyond a doubt that the public 
wants pictures of what goes on in our 
Courts, just as much as it wants written 
accounts. 

The two decades that have passed since 
the Special Committee made its 1937 re- 
port have shown it was a tragic day for 
the bar, for the media and, above all, for 
the public when the report was cast in- 
to limbo and its authors repudiated for 
their effort to set up ideals for the prop- 
er handling of publicity of trials. 

The media have ever been ready to 
cooperate with the bar. Those groups 
which were invited in 1936 to cooperate 
accepted the invitation and dedicated 
themselves to the purpose of achieving 
an agreement with the bar upon stand- 
ards of publicity of trials and methods 
of obtaining an observance of them ac- 
ceptable to all. 

Again, in 1954, when the media again 
were invited by this Association to des- 
ignate representatives to serve on a joint 
Bar-Media Committee, they accepted the 
invitation. 

Yet, when the matter of the amend- 
ment of Canon 35 was under considera- 
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Responsibility is like a string we 
can only see the middle of. Both ends 


are out of sight. 
WM. MCFEE. 
* - * * * * * * * 


tion, the Bar-Media Committee was not 
even consulted. Not until after the pro- 
posed revision had been completed and 
submitted were the members of the Bar- 
Media Committee even informed as to 
its content. 

The media are here again by your in- 
vitation—this time to express their views 
on the proposed amendment. In accept- 
ing your invitation, you are assured they 
do not seek to impose their views on the 
Bar Association on any matter that has 
solely to do with the internal affairs of 
this great organization. But Canon 35 is 
not such a matter. It affects judges, law- 
yers, media and the public. So, in re- 
sponse to your invitation, the media re- 
spectfully suggest that both the Canon 
and the proposed amendments thereto 
should be referred back to the House of 
Delegates for further consideration. And 
the House should by all means seek the 
views of the Bar-Media Committee. 

We offer this suggestion. Would it not 
be wise to repeal both Canons 35 and 36 
and in their place adopt one new canon 
dealing with the true nature of judicial 
proceedings? As they stand today, Can- 
ons 35 and 36 read together are really a 
hodge-podge. While I have no commis- 
sion to present officially a redraft of 
Canon 35, and I do not come here with 
language to which the organizations 
which I represent have agreed, it is my 
own view that language such as the fol- 
lowing would be much more appropriate 
than that now in the canons or the 
amendments before you. 

“Judicial proceedings should be con- 
ducted with fitting dignity and decorum 
and it is the obligation of every court, 
whatever the nature of the proceeding 
before it, to make certain that nothing 
occurs before it during such a proceed- 
ing to detract from its essential dignity, 
distract a witness in giving his testimony, 
or deprive the public of fair and accurate 
information on what takes place in the 
courtroom. 

“The oath should be administered to 
witnesses in a manner calculated to im- 
press them with the importance and 
solemnity of their promise to adhere to 
the truth. Each witness should be sworn 
separately and impressively at the bar 
or the court, and the clerk should be re- 
quired to make a formal record of the 
administration of the oath, including the 
name of the witness.” 

In conclusion, I wish to remind you 
that history records one absolutely prov- 
en fact. In no country of the world to- 
day can an independent judiciary exist 
without the protection of a free and 
courageous press. Is it not time to quit 
quarrelling with one another over how 
trials should be reported and work to- 
gether to make certain the public obtains 
better reports and by all modern meth- 
ods of reporting which can be used with 
due regard to the conduct of a fair and 
open trial? 
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The following journalists have 
been accepted as fulfilling the re- 
quirements of membership in Sigma 
Delta Chi and have been elected as 
members by the National Executive 
Council. 


Charles K. Pentecost, United Press 
Staffer, United Press, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Frank Conniff, Editorial Assistant 
to W. R. Hearst Jr., Hearst Corp., N. Y. 
Journal American, New York 19, New 
York 

Paul B. Kenyon, 
Gloucester Daily Times, Gloucester, 
Mass.; Paul W. Houck, Associate Pub- 
lisher, Homestead Daily Messenger, 
Homestead, Pa.; Arthur W. Geiselman 
Jr., Reporter, York Gazette and Daily, 
York, Pa.; John F. Quigley, Editor, Un- 
ion County Standard Journal, Lewisburg, 
Pa.; D. Lee Stoddard, Editor and Pub- 
lisher, Elkland Journal, Elkland, Pa.; 
Leonard A. Unger, Legislative Corre- 
spondent, Associated Press, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

C. Paige Abbott, San Francisco Bureau 
Manager, International News Photos, San 
Francisco, California; Charles N. Stabler, 
Jr., Managing Editor, Pacific Coast Edi 
tion, The Wall Street Journal, San Fran 
Francisco, California; Charles N. Stabler 
cisco, California; Dorman Eugene Cor- 
dell, Night Police Reporter, The Lexing- 
ton Herald, Lexington, Kentucky; Harold 
Edwin Burns, Publisher, The New Wil- 
mington Globe, New Wilmington, Penn 
sylvania; Harry E. Reiser, City Editor, 
The Lexington Herald, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky 

Hollis J. Nordyke, General Manager, 
Ames Daily Tribune, Ames, Iowa; Floyd 
McCracken, Editorial Writer, Evening 
Tribune, San Diego, California; Edwin 
M. Martin, Motion Picture Editor, The 
Copley News Service, San Diego, Cali 
fornia; Irvine W. Reynolds, Financial 
Editor, The San Diego Union, San Diego, 
California; Ray A. Wilson, News Direc 
tor, Station KFMB-TV, San Diego, Cali 
fornia; Ralph Yoes, Editorial Cartoonist, 
San Diego Union, San Diego, California. 
John H. McMillan, Copy Editor, Worces- 
ter Telegram Publishing Co. Inc., 
Worcester, Mass.; Daniel Hull, Editorial 
Writer, Worcester Telegram, Worcester, 
Mass.; Henry Minott, New England News 
Manager, United Press, Boston, Mass.:; 
G. Wiley Mitchell, Central News Copy 
Desk Member, Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston, Mass. 

Gabriel Pressman, News Manager, 
WRCA & WRCA-TV, NBC, New York, 
New York; LeRoy F. Chase, Associate 
Sports Editor & Make-up Editor, Peoria 
Journal-Star, Peoria, Illinois; Lloyd A. 
Pflederer, Publisher, Tazewell County 
News, Morton, Illinois, Citadel Commu- 
nity News, East Peoria, Illinois; Daniel 


Managing Editor, 
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New Professional Members 


Elected to Sigma Delta Chi 





L. Cherry, News Editor, Lancaster New 
Era, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Robert H. 
Fowler, Editorial Writer, Harrisburg 
Patriot-News, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; 
Earle M. Hite Jr., Deskman, Lancaster 
Newspapers, Inc., Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania; Charles F. Moore, City Editor, The 
Dispatch Publishing Company, York, 
Pennsylvania; Glenn Holman Roberts, 
Editorial Research Assistant, Des Moines 
Register & Tribune, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Lewis E. Berry, Editor and Publisher, 
The Texas Lawman, Austin, Texas; Ed 
Overholser, Newsman, The Associated 
Press, Austin, Texas; Olen L. Bell, Pub- 
lisher, Aurora Advocate, Aurora, Colo- 
rado; Edward Lehman, Publisher, The 
Times-Call, Longmont, Colorado; Charles 
K. Boatner, City, Forth Worth Star- 
Telegram, Fort Worth, Texas; James 
Farber, Newspaper Columnist, Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, Fort Worth, Texas; 
A. J. Griffith, Assistant to the Editor, 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, Fort Worth, 
Texas; William C. Smith, Managing Edi- 
tor, Fort Worth Star-Telegram, Fort 
Worth, Texas; Horacio Aguirre, Editor, 
Diario las Americas, Miami, Florida; 
Norris A. Anderson, Sports Writer, 
Miami Daily News, Miami, Florida; 
Dominick Bonafede, Reporter, Miami 
Daily News, Miami, Florida; Robert D. 
Clark, Night Editor, The Associated 
Press, Miami, Florida; Jack Kassewitz, 
City Editor, Miami Daily News, Miami, 
Florida; James W. Miller, Assistant City 
Editor, the Miami Herald, Miami, Flori- 
da; Lynwood V. Pelham, Photographer, 
Miami Daily News, Miami, Florida. 

H. Byers Bradshaw, Publisher, The 
Quill, LaHarpe, Illinois; William  E. 
Bradshaw, Editor, The Quill, LaHarpe, 
Illinois; Rebert M. Byler, Jr., Assistant 
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Did you interview the magician yet? 
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Editor, News and Views Monthly, Peoria, 
Illinois; Anthony E. Chatwood, Reporter, 


Peoria Journal-Star, Peoria, Illinois; 
George H. Day, Staff Photographer, 
Peoria Journal-Star, Peoria, Illinois; 


Richard M. Finfgeld, Owner and Pub- 
lisher, Henry News-Republican, Henry, 
Illinois; Richard K. Finfgeld, Managing 
Editor, Henry News-Republican, Henry, 
Illinois; Alan D. Harkrader Jr., News 
Photographer, Peoria Journal-Star, Pe- 
oria, Illinois; Paul R. King, Assistant 
Sports Editor, Peoria Journal-Star, Pe- 
oria, Illinois; L. Brooke Lemburg Jr., 
News Photographer, News and Views 
Monthly, Peoria, Illinois; Gerald G. Mori- 
arity, Managing Editor, The Star-Courier, 
Kewanee, Illinois; William J. O’Connell 
Jr., Political Editor and Staff Writer, 
Peoria Journal-Star, Peoria, Illinois; Wil- 
liam J. O'Connell Sr., Bureau Manager, 
Peoria Journal-Star, Peoria, Illinois; 
George E. Raubacher, L-cal News Editor, 
WTVH.TV, Creve Coeur, Illinois; Joseph 
F. Rex, Night Local News Editor, WMBD, 
Peoria, Illinois; W. W. Sanders, Pub- 
lisher, Chillicothe Bulletin, Chillicothe, 
Illinois; David R. Wolfe, Assistant News 
Editor, Peoria Journal-Star, Peoria, Illi- 
nois. 

Edward L. Dardanell, Publisher, The 
Penn Progress, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Sanuel P. Giaimo, Reporter, The Cleve- 
land Press, Cleveland, Ohio; Eugene J. 
Harasack, Copy Editor and Assistant 
Makeup Editor, The Cleveland News, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Edward C. Lucey, Re- 
porter, The Cleveland Press, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Glenn C. Pullen, Assistant Dramat- 
ic Editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Norbert J. Yassanye, News 
Photographer, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Cleveland, Ohio; James R. Bennett, Di- 
rector of New and Special Events, Alad- 
din Broadcasting Corp., Denver, Colo- 
rado; Harry Keck, Sports Editor, Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Teilegraph, Pittsburgh, Pean- 
sylvania. 

John B. Combs, Managing Editor, The 
Ohio Sentinel, Columbus, Ohio; Herbert 
J. Evans, Vice President & General Man- 
ager, Peoples Broadcasting Corp., Colum- 
bus, Ohie; Donal C. Hollenback, Man- 
aging Editor, The Clintonville Booster, 
Columbus, Ohio; James H. Myers, News 
Editor, The Western Star, Lebanon, Ohio; 
Robert K. Waldron, Reporter and Photog- 
rapher, The Columbus Dispatch, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Horace G. Wells, Jr., Publish- 
er and Editor, Courier-News, Clinton, 
Tennessee; Ralph B. Bennett, Acting 
City Editor, Evening Tribune, San Diego, 
California; Carl W. Ritter, Business Edi- 
tor, San Diego, California; John L. New- 
man, City Editor, The Louisville Times, 
Louisville, Kentucky; James T. Norris, 
Jr., Managing Editor, The Ashland Inde- 
pendent, Ashland, Kentucky; William R. 
Powell, City Editor, The Paducah Sun- 
Democrat, Paducah, Kentucky; A. D. 
Bruce, Jr., Director of Public Relations, 
Southwestern Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion, Houston, Texas; Charles M. Riley, 
City Editor, City News Service, Los An- 
geles, California; William G. Meldrum, 
Cleveland Bureau Manager, McGraw Hill 
Publications, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gilbert M. Savery, News Fditor, Lin- 
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coln Journal, Lincoln, Nebraska; William 
O. Dobler, Editorial Page Editor, Lincoln 
Star, Lincoln, Nebraska; Ed F. Bang, 
Sports Columnist, Cleveland News, Cleve- 
land News, Cleveland, Ohio; Wilbur 
Mackey, Publisher, Fallbrook Enterprise, 
Fallbrook, California; Craig Gifford, Writ- 
er, Scripps-Howard Newspapers, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Henry H. Hornsby, Executive 
Editor, The Lexington Leader, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 

Wayne M. Carle, Journalism Instructor, 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah; 
Paul Cracroft, Editor, Utah Alumnus, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Jerome Kendrick Full, Reporter, Salt 
Lake Tribune, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
John H. White. News Director, KTVT 
and KDYL, Salt Lake City, Utah; Wil- 
liam N. Clark, Assistant Financial Editor, 
Chicago Tribune, Chicago, Illinois; Alfred 
Friendly, Managing Editor, Washington 
Post and Times-Herald, Washington, 
D. C.; Hugh W. Cunningham, Assistant 
Professor, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida; Edwin Holman, Newsphoto 
Editor, The Associated Press, Atlanta, 
Georgia; DuPree Jordon, Jr., Editor and 
Publisher, West End Star and The North 
DeKalb Record, Atlanta, Georgia; John 
P. Kelly, Telegraph Editor, Atlanta Jour- 
nal, Atlanta, Georgia; Dewey L. Turner, 
News Editor, The Decatur News, Deca- 
tur, Georgia; Rosmond Jensen, Assistant 
Professor of Journalism, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Arlynn Bruer, Editor, Alamogordo 
Daily News, Alamogordo, New Mexico; 
William Hunt, Associate Editor, New 
Mexico Stockman Magazine, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico; John G. Samson, Edi- 
tor, The Associated Press, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; Albert A. Stubbs, Editor, 
The Roswell Record, Roswell, New Mex- 
ico; Jack Wilkinson, Bureau Manager, 
The United Press, Journal-Tribune, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico; Ted H. Olsen, 
Copy Reader, Deseret News, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Jackson N. Baty, Editor, 
Osage Press-News, Osage, Iowa; Robert 
0. Burrows, Sr., Editor, Belle Plaine 
Union, Belle Plaine, Iowa. 

Salvador J. Felix, Reporter and Photog- 
rapher, Glendale News-Press, Glendale, 
California; James H. Raport, Editor, Cal- 
ifornia Safety Council, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia; Jack K. Massard, General As- 
signment Reporter and Feature Writer, 
Los Angeles Examiner, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia; Paul M. Kroesen, Publisher, The 
Enterprise, Los Alamitos, California; 
Charles Finston, Political Editor, Chicago 
American, Chicago, Illinois; Sheldon Gar- 
ber, Illinois State Editor, United Press, 
Chicago, Illinois; Blaine K. McKee, As- 
sociate Editor, American Metal Market, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


“While We are postponing, life speeds 
by.” 


Seneca 





Personals 


About Members 


H. A. Dawson Jr., has been named di- 
rector of public relations for the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce. He leaves the 


publicity department of the Lone Star 
Gas Company. 





Dawson Miracle 

Phillip R. Miracle joined the public 
relations staff of Roadway Express, Ak- 
ron, and will serve as editor of the 
Spotlight, the company’s employee pub- 
lication. 

Elwood W. Landis has taken the posi- 
tion of director of publicity for Bethany 
College, Lindsborg, Kansas. He was form- 
erly a reporter for the Wichita Eagle and 
Omaha World-Herald. 


Riley H. Allen, editor of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin and author of the Univer- 
sity of Washington’s “Alma Mater” an- 
them, has been named the University’s 
most distinguished alumus for 1958. 

Irwin B. Johnson has been named di- 
rector of public relations for the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


Landis Allen 





Johnson Roberts 


Elzey M. Roberts, Jr., president of 
KXOK, St. Louis, has been elected gen- 
eral chairman of the 1958 gridiron dinner 
sponsored by the advertising club of St. 
Louis. 














Fellows of Sigma Delta Chi 


Erwin Canham, Editor, Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston, Massachusetts (1948) 

Barry Faris, Editor-in-Chief, INS, N. Y. C. 
(1948) 

Harry J. Grant, Chairman of Board, The 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal (1948) 

Palmer Hoyt, Editor and Publisher, The 
Denver (Colo.) Post (1949) 

Dr. Frank Luther Mott, School of Jour 
nalism, Univ. of Mo., Columbia, Mis- 
souri (1949) 

James G. Stahlman. Publisher, Nashville 
Banner, Nashville, Tennessee (1949) 
Howard Blakeslee, Science Writer, As- 
sociated Press, New York, New York 

(1950) (deceased) 

Walter Lippman, Editorial Columnist, 
New York Herald-Tribune (1950) 

Benjamin M. McKelway, Editor, The 
Washington Star, Washington, D. C 
(1950) 

Irving Dilliard, Editor, 
Post-Dispatch, St. 
(1951) 

Edward R. Murrow, Commentator, Co 
lumbia Broadcasting System, New 
York, New York (1951) 

Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, former Publish 
er, La Prensa, Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Louis B. Seltzer, Editor, Cleveland 
(Ohio) Press (1952) 

James S. Pope, Executive Editor, Louis 
ville (Ky.) Courier-Journal (1952) 

James B. Reston, New York Times, Wash 
ington, D. C. (1952) 

Basil L. Walters, Executive Editor, 
Knight Newspapers, Inc., Chicago, Ili 
nois (1953) 

Bill Henry, National Broadcasting Com 
pany, Washington, D. C. (1953) 

Hodding Carter, Editor and Publisher, 
Delta Democrat-Times, Greenville, Mis 
sissippi (1953) 

Kent Cooper, Executive Director, The 
Associated Press, New York City, New 
York (1954) 

De Witt Wallace, Founder and Editor of 
The Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, New 
York (1954) 

Virginius Dabney, Editor, The Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch (1954) 

Luther Huston, Washington (D. C.) Bu 
reau, New York Times (1955) 

Ward A. Neff, President. Corn Belt Pub 
lishers, Inc., Chicago, Ill. (1955) 

George Thiem, Springfield (Ill.) Cor 
respondent, Chicago Dailu News (1955) 

Frank Bartholomew, president of the 
United Press Associations. 

J. Montgomery Curtis, director of the 
American Press Institute, Columbia 
University, New York 

Tom Powell Jr.. editor and publisher of 
the Anamosa Journal and the Anamosa 
Eureka in Iowa 


Editorial Page, 


Louis, Missouri 


Incorporation Under Way 


An important step was taken by Sig- 
ma Delta Chi, Professional Journalistic 
Fraternity this month when the organi- 
zation filed corporation papers under the 
laws of Illinois. The Executive Council 
of the Fraternity was directed by the 
Houston Convention to incorporate the 
Fraternity. 


Council to Meet 


The Executive Council of Sigma Delta 
Chi, Professional Journalistic Fraternity, 
will meet in Washington, D. C., on April 
15 and 16. 
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Chapter Affiliation 
Urged for Members 
In Good Standing 


In order to receive maximum benefits 
from Fraternity membership, members 
in good standing who do not belong to 
a Professional chapter are urged to af 
filate with a chapter. National Head 
quarters points out that the primary 
purposes of Professional chapters are to 
encourage and aid the Professional mem 
raising the standards of their 
performance carry on, at the 
local level, a program that implements 
the national objectives 


bers in 
and to 


In case there is no convenient chapter 
and there is in 
establishing information 
on the organization of such a unit may 
be obtained by writing to National Head 
quarters 


in a member's locality 


terest in one, 


As capsule information, a peti 
tioning group for a Professional chapter 
is required to include ten or more mem 
bers living 
itan 


or employed in a metropol 
Proof 
to maintain sucl 
a unit are required before the charter is 
granted by the Executive Council 
National Convention 

Members wish to affiliate are 
advised to contact the secretary of the 
nearest Professional chapter, including a 
check for local dues (if any) and their 
(if known) 
Current national dues must be paid in 


area or contiguous territory 


of interest and ability 
and 


who 


national number 
order to be eligible to make application 
for Professional chapter membership. 
Certificates of this been sent by 
National Headquarters to all members in 
good standing. If a member has lost his 
certificate, another 

National 


certificate 


have 


be secured by 
Headquarters 


may 
request to 
This 


for its use 


contains instructions 
in Part I, Parts II and III, 
certification of good standing and no 
tification to National Headquarters of a 
member's affiliation, are to be sent also 
to the chapter secretary 

The their and 
the local dues of each Professional chap 


secretaries, addresses 


ter are listed as follows 
AKRON—($5.00), James Bruss, Director, 
News Bureau, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio 
ALABAMA 
Chamber 
Ala 
ATLANTA—($3.00), Dick Hodges, Man- 
ager, Public Relations Dept., Liller, 
Neal & Battle, Walton Building, At- 
lanta 3, Ga 
AUSTIN—($5.00), 
Drawer C, 
Texas 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS—($2.00), James S. 
Ayars, 510 Iowa St., Urbana, III 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN—($5.00), Earl C. 
Richardson, Extension Editor, Michigan 
State University, 109 Ag Hall, East 
Lansing, Mich 
CENTRAL OHIO 
ta, Manager, 


($0.00), Lowell 
of Commerce, 


Hamilton, 
Birmingham, 


Wendell 


Capitol Station, Austin, 


($3.00), Paul Van Nat- 
Stewart Howe Alumni 
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Bedichek, 


Service, 2073 N. High St., Columbus 1, 
Ohio. 

CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA—($2.00), 
Clement J. Sweet, 10 Oakmont Road, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

CENTRAL TEXAS—($2.00), Thomas 
Mooney, McGregor Mirror, McGregor, 
Texas. 

CHICAGO—($5.50), Thomas C. Abbott, 
Public Relations, General Motors Corp., 
840 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Ill. 

CLEVELAND—($5.00), Arthur S. Bost- 
wick, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., 
1501 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio. 

COLORADO—($5.00), Floyd Baskette, 
College of Journalism, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

DALLAS—($5.00), John Nation, Atlantic 
Refining Company, P. O. Box 2819, 
Dallas, Texas. 

DETROIT—($3.00), G. William Averill, 
Managing Editor, The Birmingham Ec- 
centric, 220,234 North Woodward Ave.., 
Birmingham, Michigan. 

FLORIDA WEST COAST—($5.00), Sam 
Latimer, WFLA-TV, Tampa, Fla. 

FORT WORTH—($2.00), Larry M. Hayes, 
6737 Davidson, Fort Worth, Texas 

GREATER MIAMI—($5.00), Philip De- 
Berard, Customer Relations Supervisor, 
Southern Bell Telephone Co., 160 N_E. 
4th St., Room 205, Miami 31, Fla 

HAWAII—($2.50), Robert Krauss, Hono- 
lulu Advertiser, P. O. Box 3110, Hono- 
lulu 2, Hawaii. 

ILLINOIS VALLEY—($2.00), Warren 
Reynolds, Community Relations Dept., 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, III 

INDIANA—($2.00), John Stevens, The 
Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind. 

JACKSON—($5.00), Douglas P. Starr, 
507 Woodward Ave., Jackson 6, Miss 

KANSAS CITY—($11.00), Herb Grenda, 
General Motors Corp., 2710 Power & 
Light Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo 

LOS ANGELES—(No Dues), Frederic 
C. Coonradt, School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los An- 
geles 7, Calif. 

LOUISVILLE—($3.00), Neil Dalton, The 
Courier-Journal & Times, Louisville 2, 
Ky. 

MID-MISSOURI—($2.00), Charles Strib- 
ling Jr., Information Director, Missouri 
Military Academy, Mexico, Mo. 

MILWAUKEE—($3.00), Walter Kante, 
Editor, Schlitz Family News, Jos. 
Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

MINNESOTA—($5.00), Sigurd B. Vikse, 
9548 Knox Avenue N, Minneapolis 12, 
Minn. 

NEBRASKA—($2.00), James 
University of Nebraska, 
Neb. 

NEVADA—($5.00), James Hulse, Nevada 
State Journal, Reno, Nev. 

NEW ENGLAND—($5.00), Dr. Joseph 
Del Porto, Head, Division of Journal- 
ism, School of Public Relations & Com- 
munications, Boston University, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

NEW MEXICO—($3.00), Lionel 
Albuquerque Tribune, 
New Mexico. 


Morrison, 
Lincoln 8, 


Linder, 
Albuquerque, 





Favorite Story 
Department 











A farmer in our territory had won the 
International Livestock grand award for 
hogs. The cameraman came back with a 
fine picture, showing the winner, sur- 
rounded by congratulating friends, 
amidst his fine herd of swine. Somewhere 
in the process of getting the next edition 
to press, the wrong picture was sent to 
the engraver. It showed only the farmer 
and his hogs. The original cutlines were 
used, however, which identified the sub 
ject as: “Surrounded by friends is John 
Q. Winner (wearing hat) 

EpMuUND ARNOLD 
Linotype News 
New York City 





NEW YORK CITY—($3.00), A. Gordon 
Smith, Room 1000, 140 West Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—($5.00), 
Richard Lamb, Business Week, 68 Post 
Street, San Francisco, California. 

NORTH DAKOTA—($2.00), Donald M. 
Gillmor, Box D, University Station, 
University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, N. D. 

NORTH FLORIDA—($3.00), 
Skaggs, News Editor, 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

NORTHWESTERN OHIO—($2.50), Will 
Harrison, The Toledo Blade, 541 Supe- 
rior Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA—($500), Bruce Palmer, 
Box 8788, Oklahoma City 14, Oklahoma. 

ST. LOUIS—($3.00), Ted Schafers, 6735 
Mathew St., St. Louis County 20, Mo. 

SAN ANTONIO—($5.00), Charles Ken- 
worthey, National Bank of Commerce 
Building, San Antonio, Texas. 

SAN DIEGO—($1.00), James L. Julian, 
San Diego State College, San Diego 15, 
Calif. 

SEATTLE—($2.00), Vincent Hoyman, 
Associated Press Bureau, Seattle Times 
Building, Fairview Ave. N. and John 
St., Seattle, Wash. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—($2.00), Woodrow 
Wentzy, Box 26, College Station, South 
Dakota. 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS—($2.00), Howard 
R. Long, Department of Journalism, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale, Ill. 

TEXAS GULF COAST—($5.00), Farris 
Block, Publicity Director, University of 
Houston, Houston, Texas. 

TRI-STATE—($5.00), Owen S. Simon, 
KDKA Radio, 1 Gateway Center, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 

UTAH—($5.00), E. T. Himstreet, Inter- 
national News Service, 143 S. Main St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—($5.00), Dick 
Fitzpatrick, 4830 North 22nd Rd., Ar- 
lington 7, Va. 


Allen 
University of 








Need Help? 


Here are more graduating members of 
Sigma Delta Chi who will be available 
soon, These names were received too late 
to be published in the March issue. For 
additional names see the March issue of 
the Sigma Delta Chi NEWS. 





e ° -- ° John S. Eaton, 26, 1241 Ohio, Lawrence, Kan- 

University of Florida sas, married; U. S. Army veteran. Graduate in 
June with masters in journalism, news-edi- 
torial courses. Undergraduate degree from 


Historic Sites in Journalism 
Marked by Sigma Delta Chi 


Charles C. Gaines, 26, 312 S. E. 8th St., Gaines- 


ville, Fla. Major: Journalism. Experience: Re- University of aver - eo pare 

porter on college newspaper. Prefer to work editor, assist. editorial editor of university , _ E 
on magazines. No strict geographical prefer- daily newspaper. One year Armed Forces 1942 Bennington, Vermont—Anthony 
ence. Military obligations fulfilled Radio-TV Service. Prefer: general reporting, Haswell, Editor and Publisher, the 


. feature work, combined with photography, in 
Malcolm C. King, 23, 1811 Second Ave., St the western states, or work in TV news de- 
Petersburg, Fla. Major: Journalism. Expe- partment 

rience: Sportswriter for St. Petersburg Times sal 

Prefer a position as a sportswriter or reporter Del Haley, 22, single 909 Mo. St., Lawrence, 
in the Tampa Bay area. Military obligations Kansas, will graduate from University of Kan- 


Vermont Gazette 


1946 San Francisco, California—James 
King of William, Founder, Editor 
Francisco 


fulfilled 


Carroll G. Lance, 26, 68 St. Augustine Bivd., 





sas in June with bachelor’s degree in journal- 
ism; news-editorial emphasis; would like pub- 
lic relations job, college or athletic team pre- 





and Publisher, the San 
Daily Evening Bulletin 


se . F , 5 
St. Augustine, Fla. Major: Journalism. Ex- ferred; has been associate and editorial editor 1947 St. Louis, Missouri 2 Joseph Pulit- 
perience: Sports editor with Air Force News- of university daily newspaper zer, Founder, the St. Louis Post 
paper. Prefer a position as a sportswriter in ited ‘ 2 ve ¢ . . 
Jacksonville, Fla. area, however. out of state Larry Becton mares = veers ~ay + Low Dispatch 
employment will be agreeable. Military obli- Alabama, Lawrence, ansas, bachelor s degree 1948 Montgomery, Alabama—Grover 
gations fulfilled in journalism from Kansas University in A } M 
June; would like general reporting in any Cleveland Hall, Editor, the Mont 
George A. Levy, 25, 736 N. E. 9th St., Gaines- area; reporter on Salina (Kan.) Journal; part gomery Advertiser 
ville, Fla. Major: Journalism and advertising time reporter on the Topeka Capital: editorial an “ d ‘ : 1] 
Experience: Sports correspondent for Tampa editor and assistant managing editor of uni- 1949 Emporia, Kansas William Allen 
Morning Tribune. Prefer newspaper editorial versity daily + wel Civil Service em- White, Editor and Publisher, the 
work or advertising, selling or writing copy ployee 6 months GS5 Emporia Gazette 
Desire to work in Tampa Bay area. Military Leroy Zimmerman, 21, single, 1135 Maine 
< 1G “ ‘ A é ei, § ’ Je s ox M.- . > > 
obligations fulfilled Lawrence, Kansas: bachelor’s degree from . 1950 Boston, Massachusetts—The Boston 
Richard M. Palmore, 26, 132 5th St., Holly Kansas University in June; associate editor Gazette 
Hill, Fla. Major: Journalism. Experience: Col- of university daily newspaper would like at ami rae =e Geores 
lege newspaper reporter, feature writer for general reporting; part-time reporter for Kan- 1951 New Orleans, Louisiana ¥ ~- 
the Ormond Beach Tribune, Holly Hill. Prefer sas City (Kansas) Kansan Wilkins Kendall, Co-Founder of 
weekly newspaper work. No strict geograph- the New Orleans Picayune 
ical preference. Military obligations fulfilled 4 ‘ 
: . Ohi St t U . it 1952 Alton, Illinois—Elijah Parish Love- 
Norman J. Pinardi, 22, Route 1, Box 30 10 ate niversi y joy, Editor, The Observer 
Groveland, Fla. Major: Public Relations. Ex- . dig ‘ . rr 
perience: Orlando Sentinel reporter and col- Arthur J. Radwin, 22, 1712 Summit St., Co- 1953 Bloomington, Indiana—Ernie Pyle, 
lege newspaper. Prefer newspaper work in lumbus, 1, Ohio. Experience: reporter, city Editor, Columnist, Correspondent, 
Orlando area. Military ob!igations not yet ful- editor, managing editor and executive news Scri , Raed Ne eae 
filled editor of Lantern, campus daily. Prefer daily cripps-hMoward Newspapers 
newspaper in New York City or Northeast 1954 New York City, New York—Henry 
coast. Can shoot pictures, write anything 3. Ray 1, Co-F ler and first 
- U : it f K especially news feature and analysis. Married . Aaymond, -o- ounce: and irs 
niversi y ° ansas one child, draft deferred. Major: Journalism Editor of the New York Times 
Minor: Biology. Also experience in handling 1955 P t h. P lvania—St: 
Gary D. Hale, 21, 1625 Edgehill, Lawrence ornery journalists as editor of school paper IID ittsburg ’ ennsyivania— Station 
Kansas, single; will graduate June with bach- Hopes to be editor someday KDKA 
elor’s degree journalism; news-editorial em- " : —_ ~ . » . 
phasis. Desire news side job on large weekly Thomas W. Dorsey, 22, 2221 Northwest Blvd 1956 Columbia, Missouri—Walter Wil- 
or semi-weekly in South. Have some back Columbus 21, Ohio Experience All phases of liams and the University of Mis 
shop experience reporting and editing on campus daily, editor = . 
Ohio State Lantern, four months general as- souri School of Journalism 
Richard D. Brown, 21, single, 1425 Tennessee signment reporter on the Cincinnati Enquirer, Qn7 * as : 
Lawrence, Kansas; would like to learn busi- assistant to the director, School of Journalism 1957 Baltimore, Maryland—H. L. Menck 
ness reporting, preferably in a training pro- Interested in news reporting of all kinds; mar- en, author and newspaperman 
gram; or large daily general reporting: man- ried; no military status. Major: editorial jour- ar “eee a a, di 
aging editor and sports editor of college daily nalism; Minor: History 1958 New York City—Trial of John 


reporter for St. Marys (Kan.) Star and Law- 
rence Journal-World 


Robert E. Hartley, 21, 1215 Tennessee, Law- 
rence, Kansas, married, no children; no area 
preference; will graduate August with bache- 


Peter Zenger 








* Ohio University 


Official Insignia 


3 : ; David T. Pratt, 113 N. Congress St., Athens for 

or’s degree journalism; news-editorial em- Ohio. Will graduate this June in feature writ- . 'T 

phasis. Experience: J-school reporter, city ing sequence. Practical experience: summers SIGMA DELTA Cll 
editor, assistant managing editor; Lawrence of 1956 and 1957, 


reporter, Rochester (N. Y.) 
(Kans.) Outlook, reporter; Topeka Daily Cap- Democrat and Chronicle. School Badges—Keys—Banquet Favors 


1 experience 
ital and Kansas City Star, reporter-corre- includes three se ; 5 / 

St 2e semesters doing student work : > > 
spondent covered sports to crime; 9 months on Athens Messenger. Want job as reporter L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
copyreading. Prefer: copyreading, general re- No locality preference. Eventually what foreign Attleboro, Mass. 
porting, or radio news, public relations 








correspondent field. Non-veteran 








KANSAS CITY—Four SDX presidents and a publisher are 
shown at a recent meeting of the Kansas City, Mo., chapter 
Left to right are Jack Harris, editor and publisher of the 
Hutchinson, Kas., News; Larry Boston, president of the 


crn 


University of Kansas chapter; Don Norfleet, president of . 


the University of Missouri chapter; Roger Myers, president 
of the Kansas State college chapter, and Ayers Blocher Jr., 
president of the Kansas City professional chapter. The 
heads of the undergraduate chapters were among guests 
when Harris was the speaker—Frank Spurlock 





Some chapters publish rosters after the grace period 
for paying dues is over, and use the listing privilege as 
an incentive to renew. Others do the opposite. They 
mail rosters at end of year containing names of all mem 
bers in good standing as of the end of that year. Dues 
statements follow, in January. Seeing themselves listed 
as members in good standing has a good psychological 
effect on members in getting them to renew. 
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HERE’S YOUR 1958 HANDBOOK 
OF FACTS ABOUT TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 


A copy of our 1958 book of street and highway accident data, 
“The Road Toll” is on its way to your newspaper. It’s the authori- 
tative and complete story of 38,700 deaths and 2,525,000 injuries in 
traffic last year. 

If you don’t receive your copy promptly, or if you need extra 
copies, let us know. 


The Travelers Insurance Companies Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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THE HEART 
= OF THE | 
\\ NEWSPAPER WORLL 
WITH 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Maybe you're in Production, and are wondering about 


SUT TJ°OROLW A21B40ATUN 





new developments in equipment 


Or, you're a Publisher, concerned with policy decisions, 
government regulations, cost-cutting methods 


Or, you're in Circulation, interested in adapting and 
utilizing the latest circulation techniques 


Or, Editorial, trying to keep informed on what's avail 


able in features, services 


Or, youre in Advertising or Public Relations, and 
newspapers are a big part of your job 

Whatever your particular interest in the newspaper 
business, Eprror & PUBLISHER is a direct line on every 
event, trend, service, technical development, personnel 
or policy change—great or small—in your own spe 
cialty as well as the whole. broad scope of newspaper 
news. No wonder every one who is any one in the 
newspaper world has made E&P part of their life, 
used it to advance their own career, and make their 
job easier and more successful at the same time. It can 
give you a big boost toward the top, too—for only 
$6.50 a year. Mail in the attached coupon today 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 

Please enter my subscription for EDITOR & PUBLISHER 

1 Year—$6.50 2 Years—$10.00 
| am enclosing my check for the indicated amount. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CiTy ZONE STATE 
COMPANY POSITION 

Mail to: EDITOR & PUBLISHER 

1475 Broadway 


Times Tower 
New York 36, N. Y. 


The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising fields 


See is Sune ere et 


Subscription rates—$6.50 in U.S., possessions, and Canada; all other countries, $10.00. 








